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* The overflowing of the waters over that whole level was such, 
that not only in winter, but even in the summer time, boats have 
passed over that part thereof called Hatfield Chase, the water 
upon the grounds being about three foot deep ; and the fisher's 
house, called Steere's Lodge, standing on ground thrown up and 
raised three or four foot above the level, was often drowned. 

* The king, therefore, out of his princely care for the public good, 
in r^[aining so great a proportion of surrounded land, did ( a.d. 
1626), under the great seal of England, contract with Cornelius 
Vermuyden, then of the City of London, Esquire, that the said 
Cornelius should at his own charge drain and lay the same dry. 

' This great work was accordingly began, and had so successful 
a progress that, with a charge of 55,825/., or thereabouts, it be- 
came fully finished ; the waters which usually overflowed the 
whole level being conveyed into the river of Trent through Snow 
Sewer, and Althorpe river by a sluice. 

' The said Cornelius Vermuyden, together with his participants 
and their assigns, being in quiet and peaceable possession of what 
belonged to them by virtue of the agreement aforesaid, did build 
and plant a town called Sandtoft, with a church therein, placing 
a minister there ; whereunto resorted above two hundred families 
of French and Walloon Protestants (fled out of their native country 
for fear of the Inquisition), who erected and planted above two 
hundred habitations for husbandry, and ploughed and tilled much 
of the land, to the great benefit of the Commonwealth. All which 
they enjoyed till about the month of June in the year 1642, when 
some of the inhabitants thereabouts, pretending they had right of 
common, said they were not bound by the before-specified decree ; 
And, therefore, taking advantage of the present distracti(ms, they 
arose in tumults, broke down the fences and enclosures of four 
thousand acres, and demolished the houses built thereon.* — 
DugdaUs History of Embanking and Draining, 



DAME WYNTON'S HOME. 



CHAPTER I. 
* Our Father which art in Heaven^ 

A MORE dreary-looking place than Lindom- 
mere could scarcely be imagined or described, 
and one of the very loneliest huts or cottages in 
all that solitary place was the hut belonging to 
Joel Wynton and his good wife Marion, standing 
as it did on a perfectly barren spot in the middle 
of the dismal moor. And yet, lonely as the 
little cottage undoubtedly looked outside, it pre- 
sented anything but a dreary appearance within, 
but was as bright and cheerful as could be, even 
on the stormy evening which we describe. The 
wind was whistling all around the cottage, and 
every now and then heavy showers of rain and 
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2 Dame Wyntotis Home. 

hail fell, and threatened to break in the little 
windows against which they beat But the 
windows stood firm enough ; and though the 
door of the cottage opened into the one room, 
where, at this moment, all the family, with the 
exception of the father, were assembled, the east 
wind, piercing as it was, could not find its way 
sufficiently into it to make them very uncom- 
fortable. For the good wife Marion had fastened 
a sacking across the door to keep the draught 
from the children as they lay in their beds or 
sat with her around the peat -fire, — for the 
younger ones had been laid to rest, and the 
elder ones were sitting up ' to keep mother com- 
pany until father should come home.' 

There were children enough in that little 
cottage certainly — 'children enough and to 
spare,' a neighbour had said only that evening, 
as she looked in to borrow a cloak on her way 
home from the market, five miles off. This 
observation had made Dame Wynton extremely 
indignant, so indignant indeed that for a moment 
or two her usual kind-heartedness had threatened 
to desert her, and she had felt more than half 
inclined to refuse the loan of the much-needed 
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cloak, and allow the woman to make the best 
of her journey home in the pelting rain without 
one as a just punishment for such an insulting 
and unnatural remark. 

' Indeed ! and which shall be spared first ?' 
she had said many times that evening, as she 
looked round the little room and the children 
which well-nigh filled it. ' Children enough and 
to spare, are there ? and which of them is " to 
spare," I wonder ? We 'd need Dame Gaff to 
come and make the choice herself, for it would 
be hard enough to settle the matter otherwise. 
Will be it you, Ralph, who are just beginning to 
take your father's place in the house when he *s 
out of it, and be a father yourself to the young 
ones ? Or you, Tom, my lad, that are the best 
hand on all the moor for catching the fish or 
bringing down the wild birds } A nice business 
we should have to get flesh and fowl for our 
daily food if we were to "spare" you t Or shall 
it be our Lucy here, that's most as tall and 
strong as I am myself, and has got a pair of 
willing and clever hands that can mend and 
make for us all as well as any grown woman ? 
Or Walter, that his father said only yesterday 
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might live to be a fine scholar one day, if we can 
manage to get him a bit of learning to make use 
of the brains he has got in his head ? Or, per- 
haps, neighbour Gaff thinks it's the small ones 
that are "to spare?" No doubt she does. Folks 
that have got no hearts inside of them, or have 
lived alone as she has till they Ve turned as cold 
as the very stones, never can see any good in 
little children. So, no doubt, it's the smaller 
ones that are to spare — our bonny twins here, 
Michael and Jonathan, them that have slept on 
one pillow ever since they were born, and drunk 
out of the same cup, and shared the same morsel, 
and that have always seemed Just doubly deaf 
to us all, because, I suppose, two came when we 
only expected one ? Or little Bess, maybe, that 
her father would insist on naming after the great 
queen we 'd all heard so much about ; and that 's 
such a bonny maid to look at, with her blue 
eyes, and her golden curls, that folks often say 
she 's fit to be a queen herself t Or, I dare say 
now, she would think it would be the baby Moll 
— she that's just the darling of all the rest, and 
the very core of her father's heart ? Well, there 's 
one excuse for neighbour Gaff. She's a poor 
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ignorant creature that never had a child of her 
own — worse luck for her! She just knows no- 
thing about anything. If she did, we shouldn't 
hear her talking in that ignorant sort of way 
about "there being children enough in the 
house, and to spare." ' 

The words had taken such deep root in 
Dame Wynton's heart that she kept returning to 
them all the evening, as she bustled about the 
little kitchen, attending to the various household 
occupations of a loving, stirring housewife. The 
twins were sleeping in their wooden cot, the two 
rosy faces nestling close together, as they had 
ever done, on one pillow — so perfectly resem- 
bling one another, that, without the red beads 
which Father had brought home for one always 
to wear as a distinguishing mark, it would have 
been hard to tell which was Michael and which 
was Jonathan. The baby, Moll, lay asleep too, 
fat and fair, in a cradle by the fire — a cradle of 
reeds from the marsh, which the clever Walter 
had made with his own skilful fingers, and which 
he was now rocking with his feet, while his hands 
were busily employed upon a rat-trap of his own 
invention, which he assured his mother would 
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soon rid the house of these troublesome visitors. 
Little Be3$—' Queen Bess ' as her brothers called 
her in their respect for the good queen's me- 
mory, and still more in respect for her own 
beauty — stood by him, overcoming her growing 
sleepiness in her desire to see the trap finished 
before she went to bed ; while the two elder boys, 
Ralph and Tom, were engaged, the one in 
mending a net and the other in cleaning a fowl- 
ing-piece, and Lucy sat at the rough table by 
their side, working at her needle with an amount 
of skill and diligence which testified to the truth 
of what Dame Wynton had so lately affirmed, 
that she could make and mend almost as well as 
if she were a grown woman. 

It' was a pleasant family group certainly, only 
wanting the presence of the father to make it 
complete, and most people who had looked in 
upon it would have felt more inclined to sympa- 
thise with Dame Wynton's motherly indignation 
than with neighbour Gaff's misplaced compassion. 
But the one want — the absence of the father — 
seemed greatly to trouble the mind of the 
mother. 
• ' It gets so late,' she said, ' and the storm is 
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rising stronger and stronger every hour, and 
these sudden spring storms are so violent, and 
your father told you, Ralph, he would be here 
by eight at the latest/ 

' Yes, mother,' replied Ralph, cheerfully, un- 
willing to add to his mother's uneasiness by 
allowing her to perceive that he shared it. ' But 
he said he had several people he wanted to see, 
and when one gets talking one is apt to forget 
how time passes.' 

' I only hope there 's nothing wrong with him,*^ 
the mother continued, anxiously ; ' but these are 
troublesome times for people to be out late at 
night. Months ago your father might have 
stayed out all night, and I could have laid my 
head on my pillow without an uneasy thought 
about him, feeling sure it was just the storm 
that kept him from getting home, and that he 
had found shelter in some good neighbour's 
house or other. If the wind had kept him from 
finding his way to our end of the moor, well^ he 
would be sure to have got to some other place of 
shelter, where he would have been safe enough t 
but now there 's no safety anywhere. One never 
knows what's happened, or what's happening. 
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or what may happen. I declare I never feel 
easy about any of you, unless I see you, as I do 
now, all before my eyes. And as for the father, 
it 's no sooner dark than I begin to fret about 
him, and never stop fretting till I see him safe 
within doors.' 

And Dame Wynton went to the window, and 
tried to look out across the moor, but the night 
was darker than ever, and all she could see was 
the driving rain beating more violently than be- 
fore against the shutter. Dame Wynton heaved 
a heavy sigh, and turned from the window. As 
she did so she observed that Lucy's eyes were 
full of tears, which, though she tried to conceal 
them, soon began to fall, one big drop after 
another, on the work which she held in her 
hand. 

Tom drew nearer to his sister. He was her 
great friend and companion; and when anything 
was amiss with Lucy, Tom was quick to see 
it, quicker even than the mother. 

' Don't cry, Lucy,' he said, cheerfully; * crying 
won't bring father back to us any the quicker, 
or keep him any the safer on his way home : 
he'll be back soon, and he won't like to find 
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you all in a fright about him, and see you and 
mother so worried at his being so late.' 

'I was not crying about father, Tom — at 
least not exactly/ replied Lucy in a low voice. 
'I don't feel frightened about him, he's often 
been as late as this, and has come home quite 
safe, and it's market-day, and besides the weather 
has been so bad ; it isn't because I 'm frightened 
that I 'm unhappy.' 

' Then,' interrupted the mother, whose quick 
ear had overheard the children's conversation, 
though they had spoken so low, * then, if you 
were not crying about father, Lucy, what were 
you crying about ? I 'm sure, child, you 've 
nought else on earth to make you unhappy.' 

' I 'm not unhappy, dear mother,' replied 
Lucy, raising a pair of most truthful blue eyes to 
her mother's ; ' and I wasn't crying because of 
any trouble, only what you were saying re- 
minded me of something Marie Le Plas said 
to-day.' 

* And pray what did Marie Le Plas say to- 
day.^' inquired the mother, in a tone of some 
irritation. ' I don't half like — indeed, for the 
matter of that, I don't like at all — that you 
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should have become so friendly with these foreign 
folk They are the cause of all our trouble and 
anxiety. We were in peace and comfort before 
they came. They Ve taken all our peace away, 
and I Ve been very wrong to let any of you mix 
with them or have anything whatever to do with 
them, especially when your father is so dead set 
against them.' 

' Oh, but, mother,' said Ralph, * you said 
yourself that you thought Le Plas was a very 
good man, and that the children were the best 
behaved children you had ever seen.' 

* Well I know I did, Ralph, and I don't say 
different now. The man 's a kind and friendly 
neighbour, or at least he would like to be, only that 
we don't care for being friendly with him ; and 
the children are mightily well spoken, and clean 
and orderly, there 's no denying that ; but for all 
that, they belong to the set that first brought 
trouble on us, and I'm sure we've been none 
the happier for having them near us. But I 
want to know what it was that Marie said that 
made Lucy cry to think about. What was it, 
child V 

The colour mounted to Lucy's forehead. 
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She would not have minded telling Tom, but to 
repeat Marie's words to mother required a very- 
great effort indeed. 

Still obedience was a strongly-rooted prin- 
ciple in Lucy's heart, and truthfulness was an- 
other. So, with a trembling voice, she made 
reply,— 

'Why, Marie said, mother, that she was 
often troubled about her father when he was 
away from home, just as we are about ours; 
and perhaps even more, because she has no 
mother like us, so that she has all the anxiety 
on herself; and if anything were to happen to 
her father, she would be left alone with the 
charge of all those little ones/ 

Here Ralph interrupted his sister. 'Yes, 
Indeed,' he said, 'it would be a terrible thing 
for her, poor lass, if anything went wrong with 
the father; and it's hy no means an unlikely 
thing to happen, too, if matters don't mend ; for 
Le Plas being one of the head men amongst 
them, I believe he is as much hated as any of 
them, though he is a good sort of man in himself 
— a very good sort of man indeed. But there 
are many of our people who neither know nor 
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care what sort of man he is. All they know is 
that he is one of those appointed to oversee the 
work which is so hateful to them, and for this 
reason they hate him ; and would be glad enough 
to do him any harm they could.' 

* That's just what Marie said/ exclaimed 
Lucy; *and that she never could bear the 
anxiety if she had not two fathers.' 

'Two fathers!' exclaimed little Bess, re- 
moving the large blue eyes, which made her 
chief beauty, from Walter's rat-trap, and fixing 
them, in utter bewilderment, on Lucy's face. 
* How can she have two fathers } that isn't true.' 

' Marie says it is quite true ; and when I asked 
her how it could be true, she said she had two 
ways of knowing; one was, that it was written 
in a big book of her father's — a most beautiful 
book — every word of which was true; and 
another was because she felt it in her own 
heart.' 

' I wouldn't give much for either of her ways 
of knowing,' said Dame Wyhton, sneeringly. * I 
dare say these foreigners have got all sorts of 
books that are not true — wicked bogks, perhaps, 
for all we know, about things one had better not 
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meddle with ; and as for what they ya«<y, or feel 
inside of them, as Lucy would have one believei 
why I 'd as soon believe that father's shadow on 
the wall was " two fathers," as baby Moll does^ 
as believe a thing because Marie de Flas fancies 
in her heart that it is so. For my part, I 'm for 
believing what one sees, and holding to what 
one knows to be true by the evidence of one's 
own senses. If one comes to believing what one 
fancies, why, one might believe anything. It 's 
enough to make any sensible person laugh even 
to hear talk of such stuff.' 

But Lucy did not feel inclined to laugh, nor 
was she in the leaist convinced by her mother's 
words of the folly of anything Marie de Plasf 
had told her that morning. All she felt was that 
she had heard Marie speak, heard the tone of her 
voice, so solemn and so true; seen the look on 
her face, so earnest and so real, and her mother 
had not. Had she done so, Lucy felt sure she 
could not have laughed at her as she had been 
doing now. ' I wish you Could hear Marie talk 
about it, mother,' she said. ' I can't read as she 
can. I wish I could ; but she got down this big 
book I tell you of from the shelf, and she opened 
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It at a particular place, and pointed with her 
finger, and said, "Now look, Lucy, when you 
can read, and I hope you will very soon be able 
to do so,' you 11 read those words there, — * Our 
Father which art in heaven.' That 's my second 
Father, Lucy — no, that is my first Father, fof 
He gave me my dear earthly father, and every 
other blessing that I have in the world, and He 
lives in heaven, as that book says." I asked 
her if she had ever seen Him, and she said no ;. 
but she should some day, when she, too, would 
go to live in heaven, and be always with Him 
there, the book said so; and she felt in her 
heart that it was all quite true ; and whenever 
she was unhappy about her father, or afraid of 
any harm coming to him, she could go and kneel 
down in a little corner, where no one on earth 
could see her, and pray to this Father in 
heaven, and He saw her, and heard every word 
she said to Him, when she begged Him to 
watch over her and the little ones, and bring 
their dear father back to them in safety. If 
you could hear Marie talk, mother, you wouldn't 
laugh at her. I know you wouldn't — no one 
could/ 
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But at that moment a loud knocking at the 
door put an end for the time to any further 
conversation about Marie de Plas and her strange 
ideas. 
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CHAPTER II. 

^Hallowed be Thy Nante^ 

Dame Wynton went herself to open the door 
of the cottage, in spite of the protestations of 
the young people. Ralph had laid down his 
net at the first sound of the noise outside, and 
loudly declared, that if the door were to be 
opened at all, it was clearly his duty to be the 
one to open it, since he considered himself to 
stand, as his mother herself had allowed, only a 
few minutes ago, that he ought to do, in the 
place of the father when he was absent #Tom 
had strongly seconded this remark of his elder 
brother, and had come forward, with his fowling- 
piece in his hand, to stand behind Ralph, ready 
to attack any one who might be disposed to 
enter. But the mother had set both the boys 
aside, and in the firm, strong voice, which was 
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known all over the moor, asserted her authority 
as a mother, and forbade either of them to do 
anything at all without her leave. 

The twins woke simultaneously, as the heavy 
blows without thundered against the wooden 
door; and, according to their usual custom of 
doing everything together, at the same time 
and in the same way, cried as loudly as their 
infant lungs would permit, whilst baby Moll was 
not long in adding her voice to theirs, Walter 
let his rat-trap, which was all but completed, 
fall to the ground in his terror, without caring 
whether it was broken or not, and did not even 
perceive that little Bess had trodden upon it in 
her trembling eagerness to make her way across 
the kitchen, and hide her face in her elder sister's 
lap. Lucy threw her arms protectingly around 
the frightened little one, and calmed her own 
fears to whisper in the child's ear, 'not to be 
frightened. God would take care of them — 
Marie's God ; she would ask Him in her heart 
Marie said, He heard the words we said in our 
heart.* Little Bess did not in the least under- 
stand the words her sister spoke to her, but the 
tone of Lucy's voice gave her courage, and she 

C 
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stopped crying, and hid her little face quietly on 
Lucy's knee. But the knocking continued, and 
Dame Wynton went forward to open the door. 

Then Lucy's own heart failed her for a 
moment ; for she was but a timid, little creature 
by nature, and full of fears, which was no doubt 
one reason why her heart had listened so readily 
when her foreign friend had spoken to her of a 
great God who was able and willing to protect 
her. *0h, mother!' she cried, 'don't open the 
door — pray don't : it 's some of the foreign folk, 
and we shall be sure to be killed.' 

* Hold your tongue, child !' said Dame Wyn- 
ton, sharply, her own nervousness showing itself 
in the irritation with which she spoke, ' and do 
some of you take up those children and quiet 
them. If it is the foreign folk, it isn't much use 
to be trying to keep them out when a few more 
such blows as those will bring down the doon 
Better open it at once, and see what fair words 
will do, since here we are at their mercy, with 
father away, and no one to defend us.' 

But these last words were more than the boys 
could endure. Their mother might consider 
them as children, and forget how strong and 
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brave they were in her desire to keep them out 
of danger. But they did not consider themselves 
as children, and felt sorely aggrieved by their 
mother's remark. 

' No one to deifend you, mother ! Let them 
in, and we '11 see whether there's no one to de- 
fend you !' 

And the two boys themselves unbarred the 
heavy bolts, whilst the younger children cried 
more loudly than before, and little Bess crouched 
altogether out of sight behind Lucy's chair. 

The cries were soon hushed, however, and 
Bess drawn out of her hiding-place, for the first 
person that appeared within the door on its 
being opened was the father, Joel Wynton him- 
self. At this unexpected sight the mother ut- 
tered various exclamations of thankfulness, while 
the children clapped their hands with delight. 

' Oh, father,' exclaimed Walter, * we thought 
you were killed ! And why did you make such 
a dreadful noise } We 're almost frightened td 
death.' 

But it was not Joel Wynton who had made 
the noise. Strangely altered as he had become 
of late, he was still not the man to amuse himself 
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by frightening his wife and children. Before he 
could say so, however, he was followed into the 
room by some half-dozen men of the very 
roughest appearance. At sight of these, the 
children soon ceased their exclamations and in- 
quiries, and little Bess returned to the retreat 
from which she had so lately emerged. The 
children knew most of the men by sight, and 
they knew also that these men were not gene- 
rally very agreeable visitors, and that their 
company did not usually contribute to the family 
peace. 

' Well,' said Joel Wynton, looking round 
with somewhat of a frown on the retreating chil- 
dren, and on his wife's distressed countenance, 
and speaking in a voice which told poor Marion 
two disagreeable truths at once, firstly, that her 
husband was in no very pleasant humour, and, 
secondly, that he and his companions had paid a 
visit to the ale-house on their way to the cottage. 
' Well, you might make a man a little more 
welcome in his own house, considering all the 
trouble he has had in getting to it. I might as 
well have stayed away for all the pleasure any 
one seems to have at seeing me back.' 
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' Oh, Joel,' exclaimed his wife, * when we are 
so thankful to see you, when we thought that 
you were killed ! If you only knew what a de- 
light it is to us to see you safe in your own house 
again !' 

But Dame Wynton gave a glance at the men 
which said pretty plainly that, delighted as she 
was to see her husband return, she would have 
been all the better pleased if he had come alone, 
and had not brought his present companions 
with him. 

Joel Wynton noticed the look and understood 
it. 'And so I might have been killed but for 
these good friends of mine here,' he replied ; 
* we've had,' he continued, using some oaths 
which made the children tremble, 'we've had 
another row. I went into Timothy Wyke's place 
for a little rest on my way home from the market, 
for I 'd been standing out in the rain pretty near 
all day and was drenched to the skin, and there 
we met a whole handful of those rascally fo- 
reigners, sitting in the best places, of course — it 's 
their way to take what belongs to their betters, 
without so much as asking leave — and lording 
it over Timothy himself, and any one else who 
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happened to be there, in very good imitation of 
their masters, I must say, who don't scruple to 
take to themselves other folks* property, and 
make what use they like of it — cutting it up and 
arranging it just as best suits their convenience 
without even consulting the wishes or interests of 
the lawful owners. It's as much as flesh and 
blood can bear, and a good deal more too ; and 
so they 11 find out sooner or later, and find out 
to their cost too, or I 'm very much mistaken. I 
gave them a slice of my mind, and a touch too 
of something beside my mind. They'll keep 
what they have had from me this evening for a 
day or two, I '11 be bound.' 

* Oh, Joel, there wasn't any fighting, was 
there V exclaimed his wife. 

^ Wasn't there ? I rather think there was,' he 
replied. ' It 's my opinion that canting French- 
man, Andrew Blancar, and that sly Dutchman, 
Tysen, know whether there was any fighting or 
not. Their wives won't need to put that question 
to them, comrades, will they } though they may 
be in a state of mind to know how they came by 
the marks that they '11 take home with them this 
blessed night But it 's cold work standing here 
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talking in wet clothes, and supperless. Come, 
wife, clear off the children to their beds — they 
ought to have been asleep hours £^0 — and let 
us have the table up by the fire, and bring us 
whatever there is to be had/ 

So, inviting his companions to draw near the 
fire, Joel Wynton threw on half the store of peat 
that the cottage possessed, .and whilst it blazed 
away poor Marion was left to consider what in 
the world they were to do for more when that 
was gone. It would be useless, however, to re- 
monstrate with Joel in his present humour, and 
in the present company, Marion knew this from 
painful experience, so, being a sensible woman, 
she said nothing in reply, but quietly obeyed her 
husband's order and made up the fire, and Joel 
and the other men took possession of the seats 
by it which the children had vacated. Mean- 
while, the young ones all got noiselessly to bed, 
even Ralph and Tom making no attempts to 
join the party at the table. The twins, who had 
ceased their crying at once at sight of father, 
had happily not resumed it, and Lucy had suc- 
ceeded in hushing off baby Moll once more into 
a sound sleep. 
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Dame Wynton then obeyed her husband's 
injunctions to bring out whatever provisions the 
cottage afforded* She did so sadly, for she 
could not help thinking that those six or seven 
men would eat up in one night the food which 
would have maintained the family in comfort 
for a whole week, but she was getting accustomed 
to this trouble now. Until within the last few 
months, Joel Wynton had always been in the 
habit of returning to his home alone and sober. 
But things had changed of late, and more than 
once had the same scene been enacted in the 
once quiet, happy cottage which was being 
enacted there now. There was nothing for it 
but to submit as patiently as could be, so Dame 
Marion placed the things on the table, and then, 
answering her husband's invitation to make one 
of the party with the assurance that she had 
had her supper long ago with the children, she 
took baby Moll out of Lucy's arms and sat 
down on the ground by the bed, where little 
Bess had already hid herself without undressing. 
Lucy followed her sister's example as soon as 
her mother had relieved her of the baby, and 
both girls lay so still their mother hoped they 
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both slept, and leaning her tired head against 
the bed she gave way to such sad thoughts as 
had never entered poor Dame Wynton's mind 
before the foreigners came into the country. 

The men soon forgot her existence. They 
ate until there was nothing more on the table 
left for them to eat, and then they drank and 
talked, until they had drank so much that they 
could talk no more, and each fell asleep in his 
seat, whilst poor Marion Wynton, who had 
seemed to sleep whilst the noisy talk was going 
on amongst them, now that her fear of them 
was removed by their being one and all in a 
state of utter insensibility, sat up, and rocked 
herself to and fro in very misery. For Dame 
Wynton had heard things that night the remem- 
brance of which would haunt her for days. No 
more rest or peace would there be for her, poor 
woman, with the knowledge that the plans 
settled between her husband and his companions 
that night — plans of violence and outrage — 
would be surely carried out during the coming 
week. The various arrangements had all been 
made — her husband chosen as one of those who 
should take the most active part in their execu- 
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tion — an oath of union and of secresy had been 
taken by all — and Marion had trembled as she 
had listened to the fearful nature of that oath, 
and to the character of those punishments which 
were to fall on any who should prove unfaithful 
to the wicked bond passed between them to 
injure those whom, in their ignorance, they con- 
sidered as their enemies. 

Nor was Marion Wynton the only one in the 
little room who heard and trembled. 

' Mother,' whispered a soft voice beside her, 
* mother, are they all asleep V 

Dame Wynton started. ' What, you awake, 
Lucy ! you have not heard all your father and 
those men have been saying.?* 

^Yes, mother, every word, I haven't been 
to sleep at all; how could I when they were 
talking of such dreadful things ? Oh, mother ! 
what shall we do.^' 

' I 'm sure I don't know, Liicy, what we shall 
do. Never were folks in worse plight than we 
are now, and nowhere to turn for help. Ah ! 
those foreigners have a deal to answer for.' 

* But, mother,' urged Lucy, ^ Le Plas is only 
an overseer employed on the works. He did 
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not b^in the drainage ; it isn't his fault that it 
ever was begun/ 

* But it was a foreigner who began it, child/ 
replied Dame Wynton, testily ; * your father has 
told me all about it, and how it was one of these 
outlandish folks, with a hard name such as no 
decent Christian tongue could so much as pro- 
nounce, who first took it into his head to advise 
the King to destroy all our pleasant lands and 
set all these horrid works on foot. It was a 
foreigner began the trouble, and it's foreigners 
that are carrying it on ; and I blame myself for 
ever letting you children get the better of my 
judgment so far as to allow you to get so friendly 
with these Le Plas people — your father would be 
angry enough if he knew it ; however, you won't 
have much more chance of going with them now 
that things have come to this pass/ 

^ Oh, mother !* said Lucy, ' I could never 
give up being friends with Marie, whatever might 
happen. I love her so dearly, and she is so 
good ; there never was any one so good as she 
is, and her father is good too. Mother, I know 
Le Plas is a good man. He would not be plan- 
ning to injure father or any of our people as 
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they^ve been planning to injure him and his 
children here to-night. I was telling Tom, you 
know, mother, only this evening, just before 
father came home, about that big book of Le 
Plas's that Marie showed me — the book she's 
going to teach me to read -^ and how it taught 
her that she had two fathers; and oh, mother, 
IVe been thinking so much about what she 
told me, for she said this other Father- — the 
" Father which is in heaven " — was God, and 
that He was so great and good, He could not 
bear anything wicked, and she told me that just 
after those words — " Our Father which art in 
heaven" — came the words, "Hallowed be Thy 
name." I could not understand what those 
words meant till Marie explained them to me* 
But Marie has a way of making things quite 
easy, so that no one, not even little Bess, could 
help understanding. She said that those words, 
" Hallowed be Thy name," meant that God's 
name — the name of this great and good Father 
in heaven — is so holy that we must never say it 
even, except when we are praying to Him, or 
speaking about Him one to another with love 
and respect. Marie said we must always say 
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His name, and talk of Him even more respect- 
fully than we would do of our earthly father, — 
and only think, mother, how many times father 
and those men have spoken that name to-night 
in oaths and curses. I don't believe they think 
of who God is. I don't think they know any* 
thing about Him at all. I 'm sure I did not till 
Marie told me. I had heard His name, now 
and then, spoken by father and the boys ; but I 
never knew where He lived, or anything of all 
Marie told me about Him till she came to live 
here. But I 'm sure Marie's right ; I 'm sure it 's 
very wicked to speak His name as father and 
those dreadful men have been doing to-night. I 
know it is, and I wish we had a book like hers; 
only if we had we could not read it Oh, mother^ 
I 'm so glad Marie is going to teach me to read. 
I long so much to read that book as she does, 
page after page. I never longed for anything so 
much in all my life before. And I 'm so glad 
that Marie knows French and English too, and 
that she can read in English as well as she can 
in French ; it's a good thing for me she was 
with her father when he came over the first time 
to work for the King, for it was then she learned 
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English so well ; and if she couldn't speak it and 
read it as she does, she never could be such a 
friend to me as she is/ 

* Lucy/ said her mother, who had, however, 
listened to every word her little girl had said to 
her very attentively, * I believe you think more 
of this Marie Le Plas than you do of us all put 
together, though she is but an outlandish 
foreigner, and we are of your own flesh and 
blood. I tell you these foreigners are ruining 
us — yes, ruining us ; and yet you keep on about 
this foreign friend and her new-fangled ideas, 
as though she was a good angel sent to watch 
over us and protect us. There 's no sense at all 
in all you say. But now, go to sleep, child, and 
I '11 try to do so, too, or how shall I ever be able 

to get through my work to-morrow V 

■ 

But Dame Wynton got no sleep that night ; 
it was not very likely that she should, with those 
rough men sleeping soundly and snoring loudly 
in the one small room. She did not talk any 
more, however; for she hoped that Lucy, at all 
events, would get a little rest ; so she sat quiet, 
with baby Moll sleeping on her breast, her mind 
now continually returning, ,not only to the words 
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the rough men had uttered that evening, but 
also to those which had been said to her by her 
own little daughter. For, whether there was 
any sense in them or not, they had made a great 
impression on Dame Wynton's mind. 

Meanwhile Lucy herself, now that the oaths 
and wicked talk of the men had ceased, turned 
her head away from the side of the kitchen 
where they sat, and soon fell asleep, her last 
thought being of the great and holy Father up 
in heaven, whose name Marie said ought to be 
hallowed of all 
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CHAPTER III. 

* Thy Kingdom cornel 

The next day being Saturday, Dame Wyn- 
ton, notwithstanding her fatigue from her sleep- 
less night, was obliged to walk to the only 
shop in the neighbourhood, distant several miles 
from her cottage, to make necessary purchases 
for the family. Saturday was the good dame's 
usual day for this business, for Friday was 
market-day in the nearest town; when Jeffrey 
Oldfield, the owner of the small shop in question, 
laid in his stock of provisions for the week, and 
Marion Wynton, like a good housewife as she 
was, made a point of going to him the very next 
morning, that she might be sure of procuring 
the very best of everything, before it should be 
carried off by other and earlier customers. 

Until lately. Dame Wynton had always 
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been one of Jeffrey Oldfield's favourite cus- 
tomers ; for, as he used to say to his wife, 
' she always came with such a blythe step and 
such a bright face, and brought, moreover, 
such a comfortable purse with her, it did one 
good to see the like of her ; and a few more 
such folk as she was would soon make a full 
till/ 

But of late Dame Wynton's face and voice 
had undergone a great change ; and so, indeed, 
had Dame Wynton's purse. The step was no 
longer blythe, the face had lost its brightness, 
the purse had become anything but a comfort- 
able one. No purchasing of little luxuries now 
for the good man's supper, or to please baby 
Moll, who was as spoiled as it is the fate of 
a last baby to be in large and happy families. 
Trouble had begun on the moor, and the 
Wyntons had been amongst the very first to 
suffer. Part of Joel Wynton's land had been 
taken from him, and he had indignantly refused 
to receive any compensation for what he had 
never wished to part with. ' The land had be- 
longed to his father, and to his father's father 
before him, and it was lawfully his ; and no one 

D 
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that he could see — no, not the King nor the 
Commons — had any right to lay their finger on 
it without his leave, and against his wishes. 
Compensation, indeed ! he didn't want compen* 
sation ; he wanted to keep his own, and that 
was all he wanted. And he wasn't going to 
receive payment for what had been taken away 
from him by force. No, it would be for him 
to pay, and so he would ; pay such vengeance as 
he hoped might teach tyrants not to meddle 
another time with other folks' belongings.' Of 
course it was useless to talk to a man in his 
state of mind of its being the duty of every one 
to consider what was for the public good rather 
than what was for one man's private interests. 
In his Ignorance and in his indignation, Joel 
Wynton would hear no reason, and listen to no 
advice ; and when he was offered work by those 
whom he considered his injurers, the offer only 
roused him to greater indignation. *Work for 
them^ indeed !' he would say, * yes, I '11 work for 
them, and work hard, too; but it won't be in 
the way that they 'd like best, I fancy. Oh, yes ! 
Joel Wynton's the man to set to work, and to 
bring his work to some result, when he sees his 
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lads and lasses deprived of the bit of ground 
that was their birthright' 

Thus it was that Dame Wynton continually 
heard her husband talk, whilst he gave her less 
and less money as week after week passed by. 
He told her, indeed, that she must learn to deny 
herself, and must teach the children to deny 
themselves, since there was nothing but ruin 
staring them in the face, and they could never 
hope to live again as they had lived in the better 
times gone by. But Dame Wynton knew, that 
if ruin had begun for them, it was Joel's own 
fault ; and that whatever wrong * the foreigners * 
had done them, it was through no fault of theirs 
that the family purse had been emptied. There 
would have been as much money in it now as 
there had ever been before, but for Joel's spend- 
ing it, night after night, at the ale-house, drinking 
there with other discontented and angry men 
like himself, and buying spirits to bring home 
with him, that he might have something to treat 
his comrades with, when he should invite them 
to his house, as on the previous night, to arrange 
plans for the proper punishing* of those who, in 
their ignorant folly, they chose to consider had 
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injured them. Mtirion Wynton, whatever her 
faults were, prided herself on being a just 
woman, and therefore gave the ' foreigners ' what 
she considered their share of blame in her present 
trouble, and no more. If the house was empty 
of provisions to-day it was not their fault, but 
Joel's. Had not he and his companions eaten 
that night a piece of pork which would have 
lasted the family nearly a fortnight } Had they 
not burnt up the whole of the peat left in the 
cottage } And had not Joel told her that morn- 
ing, when she asked him for money, that he had 
none to give her, ' not a penny V 

Poor Marion had tried coaxing, but Joel, who 
used, as she had often boasted, to be ' won with 
a word,' was deaf to her entreaties. She had 
tried reproaches, but Joel, who had never in 
other days ' given her one word louder than an- 
other,' had turned on her so roughly that the 
poor creature had been glad to carry her tears 
and fears to the little wood-shed outside, and had 
kept out of her husband's sight until she had 
seen him leave the cottage ; then she returned 
to it, and taking from a little wooden box some 
of the coins, which in happier days she had been 
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able to save from the weekly allowance, she 
had put them in her pocket, and prepared to 
go out. 

Lucy asked her mother if she was going to 
the shop, and if her father had given her the 
money; and she answered somewhat sharply — 
it was strange how very sharp the mother's 
voice was growing of late — ' No, child, it's little 
enough money I get from the father now. Times 
'have changed since he used to put enough, and 
more than enough for the week's need into my 
hand, and say, " There, wife, and what you can 
save out of it is your own." It 's a good thing I 
did save something out of it, and not put it all 
on my own back, and my children's backs, as 
many another woman would have done — for the 
time has come when it's the mother's savings 
that the children have got to live upon.' 

And so saying, with a parting injunction to 
Lucy to take good care of baby Moll, and little 
Bess, and the twins, and to mind that the boys 
found the scanty dinner she had prepared ready 
for them when they came in from their morning's 
fishing, and that, if they brought home any fish, 
it was not touched till she came back. Dame 
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Wynton set out. As we have said before, Dame 
Wynton possessed a large stock of good sense, 
and, indeed, of right feeling also. She was not, 
therefore, a woman to carry her troubles into 
other people's houses, whatever complaints sh^ 
might make of them in her own ; therefore she 
said not a word of what was pressing so heavily 
on her mind either to the nei^bours whom she 
met by the way, or to Jeffrey Oldfield and his 
wife. But it was no wonder if her step was less 
blythe, and her face and voice less bright than 
ever. 

And Jeffrey Oldfield said to his wife, after 
she had made her purchases and gone away, 
without so much as a word of friendly chat, that 
' one thing was certain, and that was, that since 
this drainage work had begun. Dame Wynton 
was a very different woman from what she used 
to be.' 

' There's no reason why she should be,' replied 
the wife, who took a different and more cor- 
rect view of things than the generality of her 
neighbours, doubtless because her own feelings 
and interests were not concerned in the matter, 
for she had no landed property which it would 
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have gone to her heart to part with, but merely 
a tidy little shop which had never been so well 
supplied with customers as since the French and 
Dutch workmen settled in the neighbourhood, 
' there 's no reason why she should be ; Andrew 
Blancar told me to-day that, if they had only 
chosen, the Wyntons might have made a very 
good thing out of this business* He says that 
the price offered for the land was not only fair, 
but very good, and that, if they had had any sense 
in their heads, they would just have taken it 
thankfully ; and that, if he had been in their 
places, he would have been glad of the opportunity 
of getting away from this moor to some place 
where he could give his children a bit of school- 
ing, and, maybe, get them on better in the 
world/ 

' The folks about here don't know much 
about schooling,' replied Jeffrey; 'and as for get* 
ting on in the world, Joel Wynton's so holden to 
what he calls "old ways" and "old customs," 
that I do believe he looks on it as a sin to 
be a step higher or a step lower than his father 
was before him. It's his idea that the very 
step his father stood on is the step meant 
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for him to stand on, and there he means to 
keep his feet, or at all events to fight for it to 
the last/ 

* By which he shows his ignorance,' replied 
his wife, contemptuously ; ' if everybody were 
like him there would be no getting on in the 
world. I 'm sure,' she added, with a proud 
look of satisfaction at her husband, ' we've found 
the advantage of having a good education. I 'd 
like to know where we should be if you could 
neither read nor write like these ignorant moor 
people. And as for the foreign folk, why, 
they've done us nought but good, bringing 
custom to the shop, and always speaking as 
civilly and paying as honestly as can be. For 
my part, I see no fault to find, either with the 
foreigners or with the work they're doing It 
seems to me they 're very decent sort of people ; 
I 'm sure that Le Plas is for one, and, as for his 
daughter, Marie, as they call her, a sweeter, 
nicer, better-spoken girl it 's never been my luck 
to set eyes on ; and so pretty into the bargain, 
and speaking English almost as well as though 
it was her mother tongue. My opinion of her is, 
that there 's not a maiden on this moor in any 
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way to come up to her, and that she's just a 
jewel of a girl/ 

In which opinion no one would have agreed 
more heartily than poor Lucy Wynton, who, 
at the very moment that Jeffrey Oldfield's wife 
was so warmly proclaiming her friend's virtues, 
was herself reaping the benefit of them. For 
some little time after her mother had left home, 
Lucy's heart had been terribly heavy. Weary 
with her bad night, and disheartened and dis- 
couraged by her mother's last words, she felt 
as if she had no spirit to do anything, although 
there was so very much to be done. She began 
first one thing and then another, and had scarcely 
really done anything at all, when a gentle rap 
made itself heard at the door; the latch was 
raised, and such a sweet face appeared within, 
as might well cheer any downcast heart, whilst 
a gentle voice, which well matched the face, said 
cheerfully, — 

' I thought you 'd be busy to-day, Lucy, for 
I knew your mother would be away, so I came 
to see if I could help you. Father isn't going 
out all day, he has some plans to draw which 
will keep him at work in-doors, and he said he 'd 
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gladly mind the house and the children, and I 
might stay with you as long as ever I wished.' 

The words were spoken in very good English, 
though with a foreign accent 

* Oh, Marie, Marie!' exclaimed Lucy, *I 
wish you hadn't come ; you'd better go away — 
you'd better never come here agaia' 

And her weak and weary little frame giving 
way altogether, she burst into a fit of ?ilmost 
hysterical crying. 

' Lucy, what is the matter?' asked the as- 
tonished Marie. 

And Lucy, without considering whether it 
was right to do so or not, told her friend all the 
dreadful things she had heard her father and his 
companions say that night. 

* Your father will be killed, I dare say, 
Marie, though father did say he believed he was 
a good sort of man, and that he wouldn't like 
any harm to come to him if it could be helped. 
But the others hate him — though he is so good 
— because he is overseer at the drainage : and, 
perhaps, they'll be setting fire to your cottage, 
and you may be killed, Marie, and Andr^ — 
dear kind Andr^, who is kinder to me than my 
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own brothers — and little Isonbar ! Oh, Marie, 
though I love you so much, so very, very much, 
I could wish that you had never come to this 
country/ 

'So could 1/ said Marie, less surprised or 
agitated by Lucy^s news than one might have 
supposed possible^ 'so could I, only that no 
doubt it was God's will that we should come, 
and I am sure God knows best what is good for 
us, and He can take care of us anywhere. But 
it is a terrible time of trouble, Lucy, both for 
you and for us. I do wish you had heard father 
talking about it just before I came over. I wish 
you'd heard how kindly he spoke of you all/ 

* That's just it,' said Lucy. * I told mother 
you would never do, or wish to do the dreadful 
things to our people that they would like to do 
to you. I told her how good your father was, 
and about the beautiful book which teaches one 
to be good.' 

'I brought it with me,' said Marie, taking 
from under her arm an old book, with well-worn 
cover, and silver clasps; *at least I've brought 
the New Testament Father said I might if I 
took good care of it, and I wanted to show some 
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of the pictures about our Lord and His disciples 
to the children. I thought it would please Bess 
and the twins to look at them while you were 
getting on with your work, and then we might 
have time to go on with our reading-lesson before 
your mother comes home. Suppose we don't 
say another word about troubles or anything 
else, until we Ve got things to rights a little. 
Come ; give me Moll, I Ve had more practice 
even than you in hushing babies off to sleep.' 

And, taking the baby in her arms, she sang 
to it in the softest and sweetest of voices, a little 
French song, and so hushed it gently to rest. 
Then laying it in the cradle, she gathered Bess 
and the twin boys round her, and showed them 
Bible pictures, and told them Bible stories, 
whilst Lucy swept the kitchen and set things in 
order. Thus helped and encouraged, the house- 
hold work was soon over, although there had 
been more to do than usual, after the riot of last 
evening. By the time all was done, the little 
ones, whom Marie had kept so long quietly 
employed, were willing to have a game of play 
outside in the shed, and leave Marie and Lucy 
to enjoy their big book in peace. 
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'Lucy/ said Marie, earnestly, 'weVe only 
got three words to learn for our lesson to-night, 
but I do wish so much that you had heard what 
father said to-day when I told him what those 
three words were.' 

'What are they?' said Lucy, 'and what did 
your father say about them ?' 

' They form the third sentence in the Lord's 
Prayer, Lucy, — "Thy kingdom come." See, 
here, are the words in the English Bible, and 
father said, that to see those words written there 
in the midst of all the trouble that we are in now, 
was like rays of sunshine shining brightly through 
the dark clouds.' 

'But what does it mean ?' asked Lucy, 'what 
kingdom is it ?' 

'The kingdom of our God,' said Marie, 
reverently; 'that God who is our heavenly 
Father, and whose Name we are to keep so 
holy.' 

' He lives in heaven, you said, Marie,' 
replied Lucy. 'His kingdom is not on earth, 
you told me it was not.' 

'No,' said Marie, 'but it will be one day; 
and, Lucy dear, as father was saying this morn- 
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ing, God has two kingdoms, one in heaven, 
and one upon earth.* 

*How can that be?' asked Lucy. 'And 
what would mother say if she heard you 
talking of such strange things. Mother thinks 
you are the oddest girl in all the world, and 
that your people are the oddest people, and 
believe the strangest things. She said so when 
I was telling her what you told me about our 
having two fathers, which little Bess cannot be 
made to believe by any words of mine, it seems 
so strange to her.* 

* But it does not seem strange to you now, 
Lucy, although it does to little Bess. You told 
me just now that you did truly believe you had 
a Father in heaven, and that you had prayed 
to Him in the night, and felt quite sure that 
He heard you.' 

' Yes,* said Lucy, ' and so I did, Marie ; but 
still it seems strange, and I don't understand 
how it is that God can have two kingdoms/ 

' He IS a great King,' said Marie, ' and He 
reigns in two places. He reigns on His throne 
in heaven, with all His angels and arch-angels 
round Him; but He reigns on earth, too, and 
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has a throne in the heart of all who love and 
serve Him. I'm sure/ she added, warmly, 
* I 'm sure He has His throne in my father's 
heart' 

* I don't understand it,' said Lucy. 

'I wish I could make it clearer,' replied 
Marie. ' I can't explain things as father can, 
but I understand them. You believe now, Lucy, 
that God lives in heaven, and that He is a 
Father to all who love and trust Him.' 

'Yes,' said Lucy, *you showed me that it 
was written in the Bible.' 

' Well,' said Marie, * and so it is written in 
the Bible that God is a great King, and has a 
great and glorious kingdom above. Father often 
says that it is the knowledge of this which has 
helped to enable him to bear joyfully all the 
troubles we have known in our life. He says it 
has been God's will that we should live in very 
troubled kingdoms here. It was so in our own 
country. Our prince was against his people, 
and the people were against their prince. And 
so there was no peace. And where there is no 
peace, there can be no prosperity and no hap- 
piness. Peace is the greatest of all blessings.* 
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' Yes/ said Lucy, ' and not to be at peace is' 
the greatest of all miseries. We know that/ 

* But not as well as we do/ said Marie, 
' because your troubles have not been as terrible 
as ours were. Oh, Lucy, we have known much 
and great trouble. And it has indeed made us 
look upon peace as the greatest of all blessings^ 
And when we are in heaven we shall have it^ 
Heaven is the kingdom of peace. The Saviour 
who reigns there is the Prince of Peace. That 
is one of His own names, and it is by that name 
that I like most to think of Him. Until we 
reach His kingdom there will never be perfect 
peace. Father says there never can be, for that 
if we had no other enemies than those which we 
have in our own hearts, there would be always 
something to disturb our peace in this life. 
That is why all those who love and serve Christ 
long and pray for His kingdom to come. And 
those who love and serve Him best, like father, 
long most and pray most' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

' Thy Will be done: 

Though the baby did wake, and though it was 
not possible to do more tba^i leartt to read the 
three words, which formed the kdson for that 
day, 'Thy kingdom come/ yet that morning had 
been a very profitable one for little Lucy Wynton, 
and a very pleasant one both to her and to ber 
faithful friend, Marie Le Flas. The baby was 
very troublesome all the rest of the day, accord- 
if)g to 1^ us«ial cu^om of babies when they are 
particularly wanted to be quiet, saiyi the boy$ 
came home from their fishing and their fowling ; 
and, after their return, there wa« a very con* 
^e^ble increase of noise and occupadon in the 
little hotrsehold. They had had unusually good 
sport, which brought them' home in high spirits, 
and very eager to enjoy the dinner, scanty as it 

E 
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was, which their careful mother had provided 
for them before leaving home in the morning, 
but which Lucy had to get warm and comfort- 
able now; and then there were the dinner- 
things to be washed up and put away, and the 
children to be minded, and the fish and birds to 
be attended to, — so that, even with all the ready 
and clever help that Marie gave, time passed 
with provoking speed, and the girls had found 
little enough, opportunity for further conversa- 
tion, either on the sentence in the Lord's Prayer, 
or on any other subject, when a well-known step 
was heard on the threshold, and the latch of the 
door was raised by the familiar hand of the 
mother. Dame Marion looked terribly tired, 
and there was an expression of gloom on her 
countenance which did not pass unnoticed either 
by Lucy or by Marie Le Plas. They made no 
remark, however, but only came forward to meet 
her with a warm welcome home, while the boys 
hastened to relieve her of the two heavy baskets 
she was carrying, and the twins showed their 
interest in their mother's return, first by pulling 
pn her skirt. till they got each a kiss from her, 
and then by raising the lids of the large baskets 
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which Ralph and Tom had placed on the floor, 
and peeping at the contents within. 

'What have you got, mother? — anything 
good V asked Tom. 

* Little enough, my lad,* she answered, wearily; 
* the time has gone by for mother to bring home 
good things for her children, either to hear or to 
eat' 

* Have you bad news to tell, mother?' en- 
quired Lucy, who, ever since the conversation, 
she had overheard the night before, had felt 
more fully alive to the alarming state of their 
present circumstances than she had been before, 
and whose face was already reflecting the anxiety 
in her mother's, 'have you heard bad news, 
mother V 

'Well, child,' replied Dame Wynton, 'the 
news I've heard is not so bad for us as it's 
likely to. be for others. But perhaps it's just 
this that troubles me most, for, after all, it's 
easier to suffer in one's body than in one's mind,' 
and I 'd feel better now, I do believe, if I thought 
that some mischief was going to be done to me 
than I can feel while I am thinking that those 
who belong to me are meditating mischief on 
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others— eapedally whea I know there are some 
amongst them who doa't deserve it.' And her 
eyes fell on Marie Le Plas^ who was standing 
listening with the other children. 

'Oh, mother r exclaimed Lucyv remarking 
the expression of her mother*s face as she looked 
at Marie,, and at once remembering all she had 
overheard her father and his companions say 
about Le Plas during the? miserable hours of the 
past nighty 'oh, mother I they are not really 
going to hurt Marie's people; they woulda't 
really do such a wicked thing, would they?* 

^ Doa't ask any questions, child/ replied 
Dame Wynton^ nervously; <and mind all of 
3rou, children, not a word have I saiid to any one 
of you about anything I Ve either heard or seen 
to-day. Remember thaty if you *re asked any- 
thing about it either by your father or any one 
else. And ycru, Marie, xay girl> she added, 
turning agaia to Marie, and speaking in a tone 
of kindness, which was quite unusual to her 
when addressing any one of the 'foreigners/ 
' you, Marie, had best get home as quack as your 
cam There \ nought so bad, they say, that one 
caia't get some good out of it, and I do believe 
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you 'f e as good a girl as you could be, even if 
you had been born in a decent country ; and I 
believe— yes, I do-— though I've been a long 
time making up my mind to it— that youf 
father's as good a man as any Englishman, and 
better than some, if all my Lucy says of him is 
true. But, you see, if people will mix them- 
selves up with wrong-doers, and let themselves 
be employed in these wicked, tyrannical pro- 
ceedings that outlandish folks are carrying on to 
the ruin of honest English people and their 
lawful property, well, then, they must expect to 
suffer for it when the day of punishment comes ; 
so get you gone home, Marie, as soon as you 
can. Maybe you 'U be more wanted there than 
here to-night, though I dare say you've been 
doing all In your power to help my Lucy while 
1 *ve been away. And, remember, you 've heard 
no news from me of any kind— not a word. 
Now, put on your cloak and be off, and good- 
night, my girl. I hope it may be a good night 
to you and not a bad one. There ! don't stop 
to wish them all good-bye. Children, Marie's 
going home. Say good-bye to her quickly/ 
And Dame Wynton opened the cottage door. 
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and hurried Marie's leave-taking so much that 
she had barely time to put her arms round her 
friend Lucy's neck and give her a loving kiss, 
which seemed meant to say that whatever mis- 
chief Lucy's people might be about to do to 
hers, she knew very well that Lucy herself was 
free from all share in it. Then, with a parting 
smile to the rest, Marie yielded to Dame Wyn- 
ton's desire to see her off, and was gone, before 
Ralph had sufficiently recovered from the be- 
wilderment into which his mother's words had 
thrown him to summon courage to ask her leave 
to take Marie across the moor as he had intended 
to do. For Ralph, though determined enough 
in many ways, was but a shy boy in all that 
concerned himself and his own wishes and feel- 
ings, and, moreover, he stood not a little in awe 
of his mother, especially when the ' foreigners ' 
in general, and the Le Plas family in particular, 
were in question. 

Once outside the cottage, the little foreigner 
paused for a minute or two, and reflected on 
Dame Wynton's words. She had told her no- 
thing, it was true, but it was very evident that 
she had sought to make her understand that 
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mischief was coming, and that she had better be 
prepared for it. Having thoroughly taken in 
this idea, Marie paused no longer, but com- 
menced running as fast as her beating heart 
would allow, and never ceased until she had 
reached her own cottage. There again she 
paused for a moment, and any one who had 
seen the girl's face would have been struck 
with the fervour of its expression, as, for an 
instant, it was raised to the dark sky above, 
while from Marie's heart went up one earnest 
prayer to the Father of Lights, who she knew 
was dwelling up in heaven, above all the clouds, 
and from His throne of power and glory there, 
looking down in protecting love upon every child 
of His beneath. 

Then, cheered and strengthened, Marie raised 
the latch of her own home and entered. 

It was a larger cottage than that belonging 
to the Wyntons, and far more comfortable. 
Dame Wynton had never entered the house of 
any one of the foreigners since their first coming 
into the neighbourhood. Indeed, she seemed to 
take a special pride in declaring that 'she would 
never — no, never, as long as she lived — soil her 
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foot by setting it down on a foreigner's thres- 
hold/ But there would have been no fear of 
good Dame Wynton's foot being soiled in Andr6 
Le Plas's cottage, and, could she only have been 
prevailed upon to visit it, her ideas concerning 
the ' lowness ' and ' ignorance * of the ' outlandish 
folk ' might have undergone a very considerable 
change, and she might have returned to her own 
home inclined to envy rather than to despise 
the *fore^ners/ 

Everything in Le Plasms cottage was arranged 
with a scrupulous regard to cleanliness and 
comfort There were two rooms, one on each 
side of the door, and a little passage between, 
which was as white as dry sand could make it. 
The family, one and all, were so carefully trained 
in habits of order, that, even in the hurry and 
alarm of her present feelings, Marie remembered 
to wipe the thick mud off her little feet on the 
strong mat, which her father had made himself 
with osiers from the marsh, before she crossed 
the passage and entered the kitchen. 

There she found her father, the two younger 
girls, Justine and Ang^lique, and both the boys, 
the little ones having already gone to bed in 
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thie opposite room. There were more children 
in Le Plas's cottage than there were in Joel 
Wynton's, but they had a different look about 
them, and, somehow, seemed to occupy less 
room, and make less confusion; for whilst Lucy's 
brothers and sisters were stout and sturdy-look- 
ing, with blowsy heads, and broad, rosy faces, 
and loud strong voices, which matched well with 
their appearance, Marie's brothers and sisters, 
on the contrary, were slight and delicate, with 
small, well-shaped heads, and carefully smoothed 
hair, bright dark eyes, and clear soft voices. 

Le Plas himself was a remarkable-looking 
man, and presented about as striking a contrast 
as he well could to Lucy's rough, burly father. 
He was a tall man, and had something very 
commanding about him; his figure was so up- 
right, and his manner marked by such quiet 
firmness, such entire self-possession. His features 
were very decided — a high broad forehead, 
which looked as though it had been the seat of 
so much thought, that all the hair had been 
worn away from that part of his head, and 
clustered in thick white bunches on either side 
of it : the ^y^s were very dark and very deep 
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set ; and they had an expression in them which 
Lucy Wynton had never seen in any eyes before, 
and which she used to say had the effect of 
always making her turn away her own. Marie 
never could understand this. 

' Looking into father's eyes ' she declared 
was one of her chief delights on earth, and every 
time she looked, she felt as if somehow she saw 
deeper into them than she had done before, and 
discovered in them fresh treasures of goodness 
and of love. If Lucy was so afraid of father 
that she could scarcely summon courage to 
speak to him, and never could look at him when 
she did speak, it was only, Marie affirmed, be- 
cause ' she did not know him well enough yet ; 
certainly his eyes were not like other people's, 
but there was nothing either in them or in him 
to be afraid of, and so Lucy would find out 
when she came to know him better.' So Marie 
used to say, and Lucy was already beginning to 
think that her words might possibly come true ; 
for every time she saw Le Plas, she liked him 
more, and feared him less. And she thought 
him wonderfully handsome, with these same 
deep, earnest eyes of his, and his long straight 
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nose, which had a look of thought about it too ; 
as had also the grave, well-cut mouth, and the 
pale, olive-tinted complexion, so unlike an3rthing 
Lucy had ever seen before; indeed, thought, 
grave, serious thought, marked every line and 
every look about Le Plas ; and most especially 
thoughtful was he looking to-night, when Marie 
returned from her visit to Dame Wynton's cot- 
tage. Marie did not fail to observe this : it 
never required more than one glance at her 
father's face, and that a very hurried one, to tell 
her exactly how he was feeling; and now she 
saw that he was worn and weary, and reproached 
herself with having stayed away from him so 
long. Going gently up to him, without saying 
a single word, she put her arms round his neck 
and gave him a kiss, which seemed to have been 
gathering up love all the day in preparation for 
the evening's expression of it. 

* Well, Marie, my mignonne,* he said, * and 
what news.?* 

* Oh, father,* she replied, * I *m afraid there 's 
bad news! I think — I don't know — but I'm 
afraid they 're going to do us some great mis- 
chief/ 
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Marie had scarcely uttered these words wheti 
the younger children burst in upon the conver- 
sation with a variety of eager, rapid questionings, 
speaking with an animation and a volubility 
which would have appeared wholly wonderful to. 
any one not accustomed to * foreigners/ But 
the father silenced them at once — silenced 
them, without a word, by merely raising his 
hand; a long, thin, olive-coloured hand, that 
well suited the face ; and which had often struck 
Lucy Wynton as being quite as peculiar to Le 
Plas as was everything else about hinx Le Plas 
had merely to raise this hand and there was 
silence and attention at once. 

* And what mischief are they going to do?' 
he said. * Come, sit down and tell us all about 
it.' His manner was as composed as ever, if 
possible more composed ; and so were the tones 
of his deep rich voice. He drew Marie to him, 
and made her take her place on the stool by the 
side of his wooden rocking-chair; then, while 
her head rested on his knee, and he stroked her 
soft, dark hair as quietly and caressingly as he 
often did on other nights, when there was no 
bad news to tell, and no mischief to fear, but 
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they had plenty of time to rest and be happy, 
he bade her tell him all about it Marie told 
him all she herself knew, and Le Plas listened 
silently and very gravely. Then he said, 
quietly,— 

' Of course that means that there will be 
some injury to us attempted at once — probably 
to-night ; and Dame Wynton would seek to put 
us on our guard. Doubtless, our Heavenly 
Father, in His goodness, has put it into her 
heart to befriend us thus, for I thought differently 
of her feeling towards us. I should not have 
expected this from her.* 

* I thinks father/ said Marie, ' we owe it to 
Lucy.' 

* Well» let us be thankful to Lucy, then/ 
replied Le Plas, ' and to her mother also ; and, 
most of all, to God, who is thus true to His 
promise, and sends His people the help they 
need« Trouble is no doubt close at hand; we 
mus£ prepare for it, and at once. Let our first 
preparatiofk be our hestJ 

And^ rising from bis seat,, the father went 
forward to the table and knelt down. The 
dxildren silently followed his example; and he 
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offered a short, fervent prayer, for wisdom and 
for help, concluding with the Lord's Prayer, in 
which every voice devoutly joined. 

' Marie,' he said, on rising, ' I would speak 
a word with you alone/ And, drawing her 
aside, he said, 'I expect, if mischief is meditated, 
they will attack the place, perhaps set fire to it. 
I am told this is by no means an unfrequent 
way of taking vengeance in this part of the 
country.' 

* Oh, father!' exclaimed Marie; 'burn our 
house ! and all our little belongings ; so much, 
too, that is so precious. We could never bear 
to lose the things we have here — all our early 
souvenirs of home and happiness — all that helps 
to remind us of our own dear country, and the 
happy life we led there.' 

Her father's hand was laid on her head, and 
to Marie there was reproof in the touch — very 
gentle and loving, but still reproof 'Marie,' 
he said, * what dear child professes truly to love, 
and sincerely to offer, her Lord's own prayer.? 
Has my Marie forgotten the conversation she 
and I had together this morning? We were 
talking of the disturbances that are going on 
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all around us and which make us long more than 
ever for the time when* disputes and dangers 
will cease, and lead us to offer one petition of 
our Lord's Prayer with special earnestness. 
What petition was that, Marie ?* 
' Thy kingdom come,' said Marie. 

* And what petition comes next, Marie V 

* Thy will be done,' she replied, the colour 
mounting to her face, and her dark eyes falling 
before her father's earnest look, as she remem- 
bered how, for a moment, her heart had risen 
almost in rebellion, at the thought of so much 
that was dear to them being taken from them 
by force. 

Her father raised her drooping face with his 
hand, and imprinted a long, loving kiss upon 
it, — * Make that your prayer to-night, my child. 
Teach Justine and Ang^lique to make it their 
prayer also, while I am away from you and the 
little ones. We cannot tell what is in store for 
us, but we must be prepared for the worst ; and 
one cannot be prepared without having a mind 
and a will perfectly resigned to the will of God. 
My own feeling is, that they will attempt to set 
fire to our house, and burn all we have in the 
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world to the ground, but this they cannot do 
without coming here. The boys and I must do 
what we can to prevent their approach and 
guard you. But we are only three, and they 
may be many. Listen now to the directions I 
have to give, and put your whole trust in God. 
His will must be done. Whatever that holy 
will may be, our duty is submission. If it is 
His will to preserve our little home to us, then 
let us pray that it may be preserved; and, in 
faith and trust, do all that lies in our power to 
secure its preservation. But if it is God's will 
that our home should be taken from us, with 
all in it that is so precious to us, then,* he added, 
with earnest voice and eyes uplifted to Heaven, 
'^then. His will be done.' 

And, after giving Marie a few directions as 
to what she had best do, he beckoned to the 
boys to follow him, and was gone. 
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CHAPTER V. 

* On Earth as it is in Heaven^ 

Le PlaS and the boys were gone without an- 
other word, and, as the door closed behind them, 
Ang^lique ran quickly to bar it, evidently un- 
derstanding from Marie's words and her father's 
prayer that there was some necessity for taking 
good care of themselves, the house, and the little 
ones. 

' What do you think they will do, Marie?' 
asked Justine, as the three sisters went together 
into the little bedroom where all the younger 
ones were sleeping in happy unconsciousness of 
approaching danger, * What do you think they 
will do to us ?* 

^ We cannot tell,' replied Marie, who was 
remembering at that moment all the dreadful 
things which her friend Lucy Wynton had over.- 

F 
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heard during the past night, and had repeated to 
her that morning, *we cannot tell what they 
may do/ 

* Oh, but, Marie, what do you think they will 
do V cried Ang^lique. * You look so dreadfully 
solemn ; it frightens me to see your face. You 
look just like father, you 're so pale and grave.* 

Which was perfectly true, for, as Marie's 
smooth olive brow gathered into most unusual 
wrinkles, whilst she turned over in her mind 
the threats which Lucy had repeated to her, 
trying to think which of them all it was most pro- 
bable that the men were at that moment about 
to carry into execution, and what would be the 
best means of self-defence to adopt, her face 
looked many months, not to say years, older than 
it had done only that very morning, and the re- 
semblance to her father, which until that moment 
had never attracted any very particular atten- 
tion, stood out manifestly enough. 

But with the personal resemblance to that 
same dear father, with the earnest look in the 
deep ^y^'&y the firm set of the thoughtful mouth, 
and the serious expression of the brow, came also 
the mental resemblance, which, doubtless, was 
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likewise only biding its opportunity to show 
itself, Justine and Ang^lique looked in wonder 
at Marie, struck with the change that had taken 
place in her whole appearance in that moment of 
time, and they listened with real respect — almost 
as they would have listened had father himself 
been speaking to them — as she answered in a 
voice of the most perfect composure, — 

* We cannot tell what they may do, but we 
must think at once of what we have to do. 
Father has given me his orders, and, if you two 
dear girls will only help me to carry out these 
orders bravely, we must trust that all will yet be 
well Let us wake the children and dress them, 
but take great care not to frighten them, or we 
may not be able to get them quiet afterwards.' 

And herself taking the baby from the cradle, 
Marie began to dress it as composedly as though 
it were cock-crow instead of night, while her 
sisters, following her orders, aroused the other 
children. 

The baby, heavy with the first sound sleep in 
which it lay, showed no further signs of returning 
consciousness than by stretching into full length 
the soft round limbs which Marie captured one 
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by bne and coaxed into the clothes which be- 
longed to them. But the other little ones^ who 
had opened their dark eyes in reply to the rous-i 
ing voices of their elder sisters, and immediately 
shut them up again before the light of the lamp^ 
displayed various signs of their entire disapproval 
of a proceeding so altogether out of order a^ 
taking them out of bed and dressing them in the 
middle of the night ; Marie, however, managed 
to quiet them with wise, sweet words, and getting 
them all as speedily as possible into their Sunday 
clothes, the neat suits of deep mourning which 
they wore for their mother, she desired Justine to 
take them, one and all, down to the bottom of 
the meadow, and keep them hidden there among 
the osiers, until she and Angdlique should join 
them with the baby. 

' Marie,' cried little Christian, the next in age 
to Angdlique, and just old enough to be able to 
listen to something like reason, * Marie, I know 
there's something the matter; tell me what it is.! 

Marie made a sign to Justine to carry off the 
younger ones, and, detaining Christian for a 
moment, she said, gravely,— 

' Don't ask me to answer that question, 
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Christian dear, and don't say anything before 
the little ones which would make them think 
there 's something the matter, for fear you should 
frighten them and make them cry. There is 
nothing the matter now, though father thinks 
there may be soon.* 

* Tell me what father thinks,* said Christian, 
almost as decided a change coming over his face 
^nd into his voice as had come over Marie's, 
*tell me all about it, Marie, and I won't say 
a word to any one. You needn't mind what 
you say to me, Marie/ and he drew up his little 
form until he looked about an inch taller than 
usual, ' I'm «^z/^ frightened; and I'm not one 
of the little ones now. Didn't father himself say 
I had grown so tall and strong he should soon 
t>e obliged to count me with the big ones ? And 
I '11 go with them to-night, and do all you wish, 
Marie, if you '11 only tell me all about it. What 
does father think ?' 

' He thinks, Christian,* replied Marie, ' that 
perhaps some naughty people may come and set 
the house on fire, or rob all our nice things, and 
he wants us to hide away somewhere ; Justine 
will take you all to a safe pl^ce, or rather, you and 
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Justine will take the little ones, and you two 
will keep them quiet there, while Ang^lique and 
I get as many things out of the house as we can 
possibly manage to move. We should like to 
save all that we can — especially all that belonged 
to dear mother. Now run away, Christian, I 
know I can trust you/ And Marie kissed his 
forehead. 

Christian ran off without another word, and 
Marie heard him say, as he helped Ang^lique t6 
unbar the door, — 

* Listen, David and Isonbar, listen to what 
I Ve got to say. You mustn't speak one word. 
We 're going to play hide-and-seek. If Andr^ 
and Frangois come in, they mustn't find oiit 
where we are, Marie and Ang^lique are coming 
too, by-and-by. The house will be quite empty 
and no one will know where we are gone. It 
will be great fun,' 

A quarter of an hour later, and whilst Marie 
and Angdlique were still removing such house- 
hold treasures as they were capable of carrying, 
and the baby lay fully dressed in its best clothes, 
but once more hushed off to sleep in her cradle, 
Christian reappeared* 
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' I *m come to help,' he said, decidedly. 

* The little ones are all safe in the osiers, and 
Justine doesn't want me, for she has got Isonbar 
and Aimde to sleep again in her lap, and David 
won't move or speak. I 'm come to see what I 
can do. But hadn't I better carry the baby to 
Justine too, and then come back to help you 
here ?' 

Christian was only nine years old, but he was 
his father's son. As he lifted the baby gently 
from the cradle and went out of the door with 
it, Marie did not feel the least afraid of trusting 
him. But as he passed under the lamp which 
was hanging from the ceiling, and its light fell 
full upon his face, the very same thought* en- 
tered her mind with regard to him that had so 
lately entered her sister's minds with regard to 
herself. 

' How like Christian is to father !* she said. 

* We 've said so often before, but I never saw 
him look so like him as he does to-night. And 
I think, too, he's more like him in character 
than either Andr6 or Francois.* 

Could she, however, have seen Andr^ and 
Frangois at that moment, Marie might not have 
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said so, or might, at all events, have omitted the 
last part of her sentence. 

Christian was not long in returning, and his 
sisters found his active limbs of great service to 
them in their work. The little sitting-room was 
emptied entirely of its furniture, and the things 
hidden away under some trees at some distance; 
from the house. Nothing remained in the bed- 
room but the bedsteads and the old carved 
oaken press, which the united efforts of the three 
children were unable to move, when the sound of 
feet was distinctly heard. Angdiique trembled 
from head to foot, and was for running away 
then and there. But Marie detained her. 

* Wait,' she said,/ we can hide ourselves in a 
minute. The door is open, there's plenty of 
time. Perhaps it 's a message from father.' 

* Yes, it is,' cried Christian ; * I 'm sure that 's 
Pfangois tunning. I know his step quite well. 
And hark ! that 's his whistle.' 

And, indeed, at this moment a low, sweet 
whistle made itself heard, which placed it beyond 
doubt that it was no one more formidable than 
Frangois, and made even Ang^lique, the least 
courageous of air the family, the most like her 
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delicate, timid mother, willing to wait and hear 
what news he might be bringing. 

That the news was important the children 
felt as soon as he entered the room. 

* Come away at once,' he said, * you must 
all come away quickly. Where are the 
others ?' 

* Safe hidden in the osiers,* said Marie, 
quietly, whilst Ang^lique was already there also, 
having run off as fast as her legs would carry 
her, before the one sentence her brother had ut- 
tered had been well-nigh concluded. 

^ Come, Marie. Come, Christian^come at 
once,' he added, ' don't be delaying here.' 

For Christian stood as though rather reluc- 
tant to leave the place, and half inclined to stay 
and see what could be done to defend it to the 
last. 

Francois, however, hurried them off, and as 
they went he told how more than one hay-stack 
and cottage had been set on fire on the other 
side of the moor, and how father had sent him 
off to warn his brothers and sisters of what might 
be likely to happen to their house, and to see 
them well out of it. 
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' Where is father ?' said Christian ; ' 1 
wonder he didn't come here to protect us him- 
self.' 

* Father thinks he can do that better by 
watching the movements of these wicked people/ 
replied Francois. * No one else would be ready 
and watchful enough to do that for him. He 
arid Andr6 are keeping a strict guard both on 
them and on you, and he sent me to find out 
exactly where you were all hiding yourselves, 
and to bring him word. I must be off as soon 
as I have seen you all safe in your hiding-place ; 
remain in it till father or I come to fetch you 
out* 

An hour later, and the little cottage was in 
flames, and all the children, except the baby and 
little Aim^e, who, through God's goodness, as 
Marie said, still kept sleeping, were staring up 
at the sky and watching, with bright eyes of 
wonder and alarm, the reflection of the fire in 
the clouds, which was as much as they could see 
of the destruction of their property. They drew 
closely together, and as one or another gave vent 
to its horror in a cry or a sob, Marie's loving 
arms found out that little one, and it was drawn 
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into Ker bosom, whilst whispered words of com- 
forting assurance quieted its fears. 

The sound of loud voices in the distance 
and the tramp of ma'ny feet, mingled with the 
crackling of the timber were the cause of alarm 
to the children. But it was only Angilique and 
the younger ones who were frightened. Ang6- 
lique could not help trembling whenever there was 
anything to tremble about ; but if her heart beat 
so violently now that it was positive pain to her, 
she knew where to raise it for renewed trust and 
strength. Christian would have thought it quite 
unworthy of a Le Plas to give way to anything 
like fear, and David was too much taken up 
with the wonderful colour of the sky over his 
head to be afraid ; his little mind was full of vivid 
imaginations concerning those rosy clouds. As 
yet he was his father's son only in admiration of 
the beautiful and speculation concerning the 
wonderful ; but this turn for admiring and specu- 
lating kept him quiet when other children would 
have been noisy. 

It was not very long in reality — though it 
seemed so to the children — before the sounds 
ceased, and the sky grew duller. 
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* I wonder where father is/ said Christian : 
^ there seems to be nothing more going on. I 
must take a look.* 

And, after making a cautious and careful 
examination, he returned to say he could see and 
hear nothing. 

* The house must be destroyed. I wonder if 
it's burnt quite to the ground,' said Justine. 
*0h, Marie, I'm sure God has heard father's 
prayer and kept us safe. How earnestly he did 
pray ! And he told you to be resigned to God's 
will, and to teach us to be so also. I wonder if 
we have been. I know I feel very miserable at 
the thought of our nice house being destroyed. 
It's very difficult to be willing to have what 
one likes so much taken away from one — though 
I 'm sure I feel very thankful to God for saving 
our lives. If it had not been for Dame Wynton's 
saying what she did to you, we might all have 
been burned in our beds.' 

* I shall love Dame Wynton all my life,' said 
Ang^lique's gentle voice ; * and I feel so happy 
and thankful to know that we are all safe together 
that I can't even be unhappy about the house. 
How do you feel, Marie ?' 
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*Very quiet and happy^ darling,' replied 
Marie, * and not a bit afraid/ 

* Marie 's been saying, " Thy will be done,*^ 
over and over again. I heard her/ remarked 
David ; * haven't you, Marie ?' 

* Father told us to do so, David,' she replied, 
' and I 've found it the best way of keeping my- 
self quiet and brave all through these terrible 
hours. You know father said we must be sub- 
missive to God's will, whatever it might be.' 

' But,' argued David, whose mind was always 
ready for questioning, * but how can it be God's 
will that the wicked people should burn down 
our nice house ? Didn't father say God's will 
was always right ? It can't be right to burn 
down good people's houses, and father is a good 
man.* 

* Of course it is not right, David,' said Marie ; 
*and it never was God's will that our house 
should be burnt. But wicked people don't mind 
God's will. If that prayer had been prayed by 
others, our house would not have been destroyed. 
For the will of God is that men should always 
obey His holy law in all things; and God's law 
is that men should do unto others as they would 
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like others to do to them. Father says that if 
God's will were done on earth only in this one 
respect, heaven would be already begun in this 
life. But God's will is not done on earth as it is 
in heaven. And, because it is not, wicked people 
do wicked things, and injure good people, and 
make them suffer. But when they are injured 
thus, and made to suffer, then it is God's holy 
will that they should be patient and submissive, 
and have faith and trust in Him, believing that 
nothing can happen to them without God's per- 
mission ; and that if they are only resigned and 
patient. He can make all things, even the most 
dreadful things, turn out for their good in the 
end ; do you understand, David V 

* Yes, I think I do,* said David. 

But his busy little mind went on with its 
own thoughts and questionings, while the other 
children, older and yotmger, were all looking and 
longing for father's return. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

* Give us this Day our daily Bread* 

A FEW hours later, and the Le Plas family might 
have been seen gathered together under the few 
blackened trees that grew near the spot where> 
until yesterday, their pleasant little home had 
stood, but where naught was now to be seen 
save a heap of embers and rough stones. A 
most disconsolate look rested on the face of each 
child present, even on Marie's ; every one looked 
sad except the father : he, sitting in the midst 
of the little group, with Aim6e on one knee, and 
Isonbar on the other, and the 3^unger children 
clinging to his feet, looked, as Marie remarked 
to Andr6 in a whisper, *just as father always 
looked — ^just like himself.' His deep-set eyes 
were always so earnest in their expression, that 
if a deeper shade of thought than usual rested 
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in them now, none of his children, not even 
Marie or Andr6, were discerning enough to ob- 
serve it. The same calm, resolved expression 
rested upon the brow and around the mouth 
which the children had always been accustomed 
to see there ; and when he opened his mouth to 
speak, the firmly-marked lips parted into just 
the same earnest smile as usual, a smile Vhich 
Marie had long ago discovered was peculiar to 
her father ; it had so much of peace and calm in 
it — so very, very little of mirth, or even of 
amusement 

Le Plas seemed to be a man who had gone 
through so much, that no new sorrow could be a 
surprise to him ; one of those who, having long 
dwelt with grief, have grown so used to it, that 
they know well how to deal with it, and would 
indeed feel strange and not themselves without 
it He had loved his little home very much, 
yet he looked on its destruction apparently with 
the calmest content ; there was not a shadow of 
disturbance on his face — not a tone of discontent 
could have been detected in his quiet voice, as 
he inquired, in reply to the thrice-repeated re- 
mark of little Aim^e, * that they should have 
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no dinner to-day, * And why not, my little 
mignonne ?* 

'Because, father, there is nothing for us to 
eat It is all burnt up. Marie never thought of 
taking the food out of the cupboard in the 
wall, and it is every bit gone — bread and meat, 
and coffee, and all.' 

' Well,' said Andr6, ' and what if it is ? We 
may have to get accustomed to do without eat- 
ing ; and, if so, the sooner we begin the better. 
These people have put a stop to work for the 
present; father says the amount of mischief 
they Ve done is dreadful, and if they get the 
upper hand the works will be put a stop to 
altogether.* 

* That is not at all likely, Andr6,' said Le Plas. 

*Well, but, father, you said yourself there 
was no knowing how all this would end, and 
that we might perhaps have f to go back to 
Holland I'm sure I only wish we could 
go. I wish we were there now; don't you, 
father?' 

' No, Andr6,' said Le Plas ; ' I don't' 

*0h, father!' exclaimed Ang^lique, fixing 
her soft, dark eyes on her father's well-worn 

G 
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countenance, ^ oh, father, don't you ? We were 
much happier in Holland. We have been iso 
unhappy since we have been here. It seems 
as if nothing had prospered since we landed in 
England and came to live in this place. One 
trouble has come after another,' 

*I am sure that is quite true,' interrupted 
Justine; 'first, there was dear mother's death; 
the strange doctor, that came to see her, said 
it was this cold climate that had killed her, that 
her lungs could not stand the foggy atmosphere 
of these horrid marshes.' 

At this remark a change did pass over the 
face of the father, and its usually grave expres- 
sion grew so many shades graver, that all the 
children observed it, and directed such a number 
of reproving glances at poor Justine as caused 
the blood to rise to cheek and brow, and the 
tears to spring to her eyes. But the father 
answered very calmly, — 

* Dear mother was not meant to stay in this 
world, Justine ; the Saviour had been long pre- 
paring her for a better land. Perhaps, had we 
remained longer in our vine-covered cottage, on 
the sunny slopes of our own bright country, her 
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dear life might have been spared to us for a few 
more months. But we were obh'ged to fle^ 
from the persecution that was threatening us 
and . our little ones, on account of our religion, 
and to take refuge In Holland. Afterwards 
everything seemed to betoken that England 
was the place appointed for our sojourning by 
Him who leads His people as a shepherd leads 
his flock ; and both your mother and I thought 
it was our duty to come to a country where 
there was a likelihood of my finding good em- 
ployment at high wages. If our sojourn in this 
place did hasten dear mother's end, as Justine 
says, are we to see in this any tokien of our good 
God's displeasure ? Shall we not rather look 
upon it as a fresh proof of His love ? You can 
all of you, except indeed our little Aim6e, re» 
member your sainted mother, and you know well 
what a weary life hers was through weakness* 
Which of you, children, when you recall her days 
and nights of suffering through sickness, would 
wish to have her back with us — would you, 
Marie.?* 

' Oh, no, father, no,' said Marie. 

* Nor would r, Marie/ the father replied. ' 
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One troubled look came over his face. He 
passed the long thin olive hand across it, and 
seemed to wipe it away. The instant after, he 
said again, very, very firmly, ' Nor would I. If 
these damp airs did blow our blessed mother's 
spirit a little more quickly into the lovely land 
where she so longed to be, and into the presence 
•of the Saviour whom she loved so truly, for this 
shall we not owe them thankfulness rather than 
complaint ?* 

* Well, but, dear father,' said Angdique, * we 
have had very little happiness here. I mean,' 
she added, seeing the half-isorrowful, half- re- 

■ 

proving look that her words occasioned. ' I 
mean very little happiness; except, of course, 
the happiness we have all had together here at 
home. The people hate us so much. They 
oppose us in every way. They will not even 
believe that you are good.' 

* They are not far wrong in that, Ang61ique,* 
said Le Plas, smiling. * How often must I tell 
my children — my little Ang^lique especially — 
that there is none good but One, and that One 
is ' 

'The Lord Jesus,' replied Angelique. 
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*But father, you seek to be like Him, to 
walk in His steps, to tread where He trod ?* 

*^ And how could I do so, Angdique, did He 
not Himself give me the opportunity ? Yes, I 
do desire to be like Jesus, and that you, my 
children, should learn to be like Him also. It is 
the first wish of my heart both for myself and 
for you ; and so, when we find ourselves without 
our home, without at this moment, bread to eat, 
let us remember how often Jesus had to bear 
these same trials, and be thankful to Him that 
He allows us to endure them also, that we may 
thus have an opportunity of bearing them in 
the same spirit that He did — without murmur- 
ing — patiently — even joyfully.' 

* But, father,* said one of the little ones,* we 
must eat ; we cannot live without eating, and J 
am so hungry now.* 

* So amir cried another ; 'we have had no 
breakfast, and Marie says we shall have no dinner.' 

* And perhaps you will have no supper either: 
so you had better make up your minds to bear 
it bravely,* remarked Christian ; ' we don't know 
when we may get anything to eat if the boys 
are not able to make their way to the .town. 
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And it 's no use to grumble about it It 's only 
cowards who complain.' 

* Are you hungry, Christian ?' asked little 
Aimde, looking up wonderingly into her bro- 
ther's face. 

Christian would have given much to have 
been able to say that he did not even feel 
hungry, so completely had the brave spirit 
within him got the mastery over all infirmities 
of the flesh. But he did feel very hungry, and 
could not say anything that was not quite true; 
for Christian was as truthful as he was brave; 
doubtless he was so brave because he was so 
true, for bravery and truth are twin-virtues, and 
dwell ever together. So he could only say,— 

'Well, yes, I am hungry, Aim^e* One Can't 
go without one's breakfast without feeling a little 
hungry. But, then, I don't mind it — not one 
bit. Father doesn't mind being hungry, and no 
more do I.' 

* But I do,' said Isonbar. * I mind it very 
much.' 

* And so do I,' said little Aim^e, glad to find 
that it was not only because she was a little 
girl, that she felt as she did ; but that Isonbar, 
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who was a boy, and inoreover a year older than 
herself, felt just tlie same. 

The father closed them more tightly in his 
arms and said, * My poor little hungry lambs 1 
I am afraid they are too hungry to listen to 
a story, even to one of father's Bible stories, 
which they are always coaxing him to tell 
them/ 

The little ones, being weary and discontented, 
appeared, indeed, somewhat indifferent on the 
subject ; but Justine said she was sure they would 
be interested when once father had begun ; so 
the tired father, drawing them- yet closer, and 
making each lay a weary little head on his 
broad breast, said, ' Well, listen to me, children, 
and you shall hear what God did once for a 
good man who lived in the olden time, and was 
hungry like you, and like you could find no- 
thing to eat. Let us see what God did for this 
man, and then let us ask ourselves if this same 
God cannot do as much for us, should He see 
fit to do so. 

* There was once a man called Elijah, a 
prophet of the Lord, who loved God and feared 
Him; and therefore was not afraid to do just 
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what it was his duty to do, whatever danger it 
might bring him into, or however angry it might 
make the wicked people amongst whom he lived. 
Some of these people were very wicked, a great 
deal more wicked than any of the people we 
have to deal with ; and amongst the most wicked 
of them were the king and queen of the land. 
They hated him and wished to kill him, just 
because he was so good, and told them the 
truth ; and they declared that he was the cause 
of all the punishments that God sent upon them* 
It was not safe for Elijah to live where they 
could find him : so God told him to go and 
hide himself by the side of a brook, and He 
would send the ravens to feed him there. Now, 
Elijah had never in all his life seen any one 
being fed by ravens, and I daresay it seemed 
to him very strange to think of such a thing as 
this really coming to pass. But Elijah knew 
that whatever God promised to do. He certainly 
could and would do. I daresay He had been 
praying to God to give him food to eat, and 
take care of him, and that he knew this was 
going to be the way in which God was answering 
his prayen So he went where he was told, and 
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the ravens brought him bread and flesh in the 
morning, and bread and flesh in the evening; 
and he drank of the water in the brook, and 
was hungry and thirsty no longer.' 

* But, father,' interrupted David, fixing his 
large, questioning eyes on his father's face, * you 
don't expiect the ravens to bring us bread and 
meat, do you ? for I 'm sure they won't' 

* And why are you sure they won't, David ?* 
asked his father, smiling, in spite of his weari- 
ness of body and mind, at the energy of the 
boy's tone. 

' Because God never does send ravens and 
such things now. He never does that kind of 
thing at all for anybody, and I don't believe He 
is going to do it for us — ^^do you ?' 

* No, David, I do not I certainly do not 
expect that we shall have bread and flesh 
brought to us by the birds of the air, or the 
beasts of the field ; and just for the reason you 
give, that in our day God does not work, as 
He used to do, by miracles^ but by means. But 
though God may have a different way of work- 
ing. He is just the same God now that He was 
then ; the same . God yesterday, to-day, and for 
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ever; and He is Just as willing and able to help 
tis now as He was to help Elijah then. It would 
be quite as easy, you know, David, for God to 
send the ravens to us with bread and flesh, as 
it would be for Him to put it into some kind 
person's Aead, or rather I should say into some 
kind person's heart, to supply us at this moment 
with the food we need. So that, although I do 
hot expect to see ravens coining to us as they 
came to Elijah, because, as you say, it is not 
God's way at this time to work miracles, yet I 
do expect, David, that we shall this day receive 
bur "daily bread,*' because I have asked our 
God to send it to us, and I know that ways and 
means are easy to His wisdom and His power. 
I have prayed, David, and I know that my God 
has heard my prayer.' 

And, even as Le Plas spoke, one of the 
children interrupted with a loud exclama- 
tion, — 

* Oh, father ! father ! there 's Lucy Wynton 
and one of her brothers coming across the moor ; 
and only see, they've got a big basket I do 
believe it 's food for us.' 

' I thought when father was speaking,' said 
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Marie, * that the help would most probably come 
through them. I knew Dame Wyntoti would 
know that we could not get to the town, or 
father to his work, till the disturbances were 
over, and I knew how sorry she and Lucy 
would be for us.' And Marie went to meet her 
friend 

It would not have been difficult to ^ay which 
young face looked the saddest, as together the 
two girls returned to the little group under the 
burnt trees. Marie's face, so grave before, was 
bright now with the happiness of realized faith 
in her God, and grateful, affectionate trust in 
her friend. Lucy's face, usually so merry, wa^ 
sober enough now, grave with sympathy and 
sorrow for her friend's misfortunes, and shame 
for those, so near to hef, who had helped to 
cause them. As for Tom -^ for it was Tom who 
had accompanied her, Ralph having declared 
himself quite unequal to face the injured family 
— he had made off home again, as soon as Marie 
had come up to them, and he had handed over 
to her his share of the basket. Tom Wynton 
was a brave, good-natured lad, and he had never 
felt so ashamed of himself and his belongings as 
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he did now; when, seeing the mischief his own 
father had helped to do, he turned from the 
sight as speedily as possible, and went home tp 
tell his mother and the others, that ' for his part, 
he thought it was a downright shame, and it 
was his belief that they would be paid off yet 
for that night's work/ 

For once in their lives, perhaps for the first 
time, Ralph and Tom did not jegret the de^ 
termination of their mother's character, whicl 
had led her to stand out against her husband'3 
wish, to take his boys with him when he left 
home the evening before, declaring they were 
* naught but children yet, and fitter to bide at 
home with her than to be out with the like of 
such mea as he had taken up with of late/ 
Often had the boys chafed under the sound of 
these same words, which were great favourites 
with Dame Wynton, * naught but children/ But 
for once they felt glad to have been considered 
children ; and as such, left at home with the 
mother and the little ones, instead of taken out 
to witness and to share that night's evil work—f- 
a work as senseless as it was wicked. 

Meanwhile, the basket of provisions was 
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opened, and its contents shared among the 

hungry children. Marie's quick eye recognised 

those contents. She had seen the loaf of bread 

before. It had been one of those brought home 

by Dame Wyntoh on the jprevious day. And 

the bit of meat, too, it was recognised at once 

as part, and a considerable part, of the pork 

DameWynton had purchased at Jeffrey Oldfield's 

shop. Lucy's face brightened a little as she saw 

the satisfaction which the contents of her basket 

produced among the hungry children, after which 

Justine begged that the story of Elijah and the 

ravens might be repeated by Marie for the benefit 

of Lucy. Marie was not unwilling to repeat it, 

for she knew that Lucy's ignoraLnce of the Holy 

Scriptures was complete, and was glad of this 

opportunity of teaching her something of the 

power and goodness of God. 

Lucy listened with eager attention, as she 
always did to every word Marie told her — es- 
pecially every word from the Bible. When the 
little history was ended, David said, — 

* So you see, Lucy, you and Tom were OUR 
ravens. Father said he knew God would send 
us food, but I could not see how it could come, 
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or where it could come from. • But father said 
lie knew God would send it to us in some way 
or other, because he had asked Him ; didn't you, 
father ?' 

*We had all asked Him,' replied Le Plas, 
* you as well as I. Did we not kneel together 
under the trees this morning and repeat our dear 
Lord's Prayer, and was not one of the petitions 
in that prayer, "Give us this day our daily 
bread?"' 

* That would have been our lesson for to-day, 
Lucy, dear,* said Marie, as together the girls 
cleared away the remains of the meal. 'We 
should have come to that sentence in the Lord's 
Prayer if we had been able to have our reading 
lesson. It is the fifth sentence in that beautiful 
prayer which the Lord Jesus Himself taught 
His disciples, — the fifth in the prayer, but the 
first which concerns our earthly wants. Don't 
you remember my telling you, when we b^an 
to learn this prayer together, that the first part 
concerned God and His glory and honour, and 
the second part concerned ourselves, and our 
own wants and needs?' 

* Yes,* said Lucy, * I remember it all quite 
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well, and how you said that we musit never 
forget to remember God first, and that if we 
really loved Him we should always wish to do 
so/ 

* It was father who said that,* replied Marie. 
' I remember repeating to you his words, how 
he had told us that if we truly loved God, and 
served Him from love, we should not need to be 
told to seek His honour, and the advancement 
of His kingdom, and the glory of His name^ 
before we sought our own interests. For it is 
the very nature of love to think of the loved one 
before itself, to care more for the object of its 
love than it cares for its own wants or wishes, 
and to be ready to make any sacrifice which 
can in any way do good, or bring good to those 
it loves, that was what father said, and I re- 
collect repeating his words to you.' 

* Yes,' said Lucy, * and I think they are quite 
true ; I know they are indeed.* For she remem- 
bered how gladly she had foregone her dinner 
that day in order that there might be more 
bread and meat to put into the basket. * How 
I wish,* she added, 'we could help you more!' 

* You have helped us quite as much as we 
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require,' said Marie. 'You have given us the 

bread for to-day, the time for to-morrow's bread 
has not come. God will provide for that also. 
But is it not strange, dear Lucy, to think that 
this very sentence, " Give us this day our daily 
bread," would have been our lesson for to-day ? 
You see how God is teaching it to us Himself. 
And, oh, how different a lesson seems when God 
Himself is the teacher, and we learn it actually 
in our hearts and lives, instead of only in our 
heads.' 

* Yes,' said Lucy, * I think that is true also. 
But we must not b^in one of our talks now, 
Marie, because mother told me I must not stay 
too long, and I must tell you quickly the plan 
we have been making for you to have some 
shelter to-night, for mother says you must not 
and shall not sleep out-of-doors — she would 
rather do so herself.' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

' Forgive us our Trespasses^ 

The dinner cleared away, and the remains care- 
fully stored up for a future occasion, Lucy Wyn- 
ton told her friend of her mother's earnest wish 
that they should all come and sleep that night 
in an out-house belonging to her cottage. ' She 
only wished,' Lucy said, ' that they could all come 
and sleep in the cottage ; she would gladly give 
up her own bed, and her children's also, to those 
whom her husband had helped to deprive of 
theirs, but of bourse this could not be. Joel 
Wynton would perhaps be returning to his home, 
and, if so, it certainly would not do for him to 
find the Le Plas family settled in it. But if 
they would only accept the shelter of the out- 
house, it would be such a relief to her mind, and 

H 
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there was no fear of her husband's finding it out ; 
he never went near the place, and he would not 
be coming home till very late, if indeed he 
should come back at all : there were meetings 
of the discontented folk somewhere or other 
every night now, and her husband always stayed 
out at them till past midnight — sometimes, 
indeed, never came back at all, so that the Le 
Plas, if less comfortable, would be as safe in 
the shed as in their own cottage/ 

But Marie shook her head. 

' Father would never consent to that, Lucy 
dear,* she said. ' He would rather we should all 
sleep out-of-doors than that your mother should 
do anything against your father's knowledge. 
Besides,' she added, * I don't believe he will go 
away from this place, and he does not seem at 
all afraid of any harm coming to the children; 
he says it is so good of God to let us have this 
fine weather, after the terrible storm, too, that we 
had only the other day. And we've saved all 
our blankets and warm things — indeed, we've 
saved almost everything, thanks to your mother's 
putting us on our guard. You may tell her so, 
for it will make her happier : but I 'm sure father 
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won't hear of our going to your place — however, 
we can ask him/ 

So the girls went to ask him. But Marie 
was right, and he would not hear of it. He told 
Lucy, however, to thank her mothet from him, 
and to tell her he was not at all uneasy about 
the children ; there was never any cause for fear 
when one was not doing wrong, and had not 
done wrong. God was quite able to protect 
His own people. And with these words he 
wished Lucy a kind good-bye, thanking her 
warmly for the help she had brought them, and 
bidding her take good cheer, since all would yet 
be well. 

' Oh, Marie,' said Lucy, as the girls walked 
away together, * I believe it will go better with 
you than with us. You heard what your father 
said about one's not needing to be afraid when 
one had done no wrong. But we have done 
wrong — at least, father has, and you know 
you told me that the same God who watched 
over the good people to protect them, watched 
over the wicked people to punish them, and 
I feel very much afraid of what He may do to 
us.' 
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* You have had nothing to do with this wrong-^ 
doing, Lucy/ said Marie. 

* No ; but father has* I think, from what I 
heard mother say to the boys, that he has had 
almost more to do with it than any one, and I 
should be so unhappy for father to be punished. 
He was such a kind father to us before all 
this trouble about the drainage began, I 
shouldn't like for God or for any one to hurt 
him,** And Lucy's blue eyes overflowed with 
tears, 

Marie could not comfort her friend by say- 
ing that she did not think her father would 
be punished, for Le Plas had told her only 
that morning that he felt sure a severe punish- 
ment was awaiting Joel Wynton, and all who had 
rebelled against lawful authority, and had now 
proceeded to injure and outrage those who were 
under the protection of government. 

' Your father's done wrong, Lucy,' she said ; 
'but we must pray to God, to show him the 
wrong that he has done, and to make him sorry 
for it ; and then if he is sorry, and asks God to 
forgive him, God will forgive him. The next 
sentence in the Lord's Prayer tells us so. It 
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sa)^, "Foi^ive us our trespasses" — you know 
what that means.' 

* Trespasses/ repeated Lucy; *that means 
going where one oughtn't to go, and doing what 
one oughtn't to do.' 

Lucy had some practical knowledge of the 
word, having often seen, — y^^ and tasted fish 
and fowl which had not come from where it was 
lawful to bring it, but from forbidden ground, 
and forbidden water, and she knew that the 
procuring of these was called ' trespassing,' and 
was an offence to be punished when discovered. 

* Yes,' said Marie, * it means just that ; and 
you know, Lucy, that's what we all do— not 
your father only, but you and me, and all of us. 
We go where we ought not to go, and we do 
what we ought not to do. So that we all need 
to pray this prayer, *' Forgive us our trespasses." 
But, Lucy,' she added, ^ you said you were not to 
stay too long. You had better go home now, 
and good-bye, darling. Remember the prayer, 
" Forgive us our trespasses." ' 

And Lucy, in compliance with her friend's 
advice, kissed her lovingly, and went on her way. 
Such a heavy heart as she carried with her ! 
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When she had got to a little distance front 
the spot where she had left the assembled Le 
Plas family, she could not refrain from stopping 
for a few seconds on a little knoll to look back 
on them. They did not see her she could per- 
ceive, though she was at no great distance from 
them, and could distinctly make out each figure, 
whilst she fancied that they were about to en- 
gage in prayer or reading from the way in which 
they all, the elder ones as well as the younger, 
were gathering round the father. And, notwith- 
standing her mother's injunctions and Marie's 
advice, and notwithstanding her own fear that 
her father might possibly return to the cottage 
whilst she was away from it, and discover 
where she was gone, Lucy Wynton could not 
resist the desire she felt to wait and see what 
the Le Plas were going to do under those 
blackened trees by the burnt cottage. 

Soon she saw them all stand up. The father's 
tall figure conspicuous in the centre of the group, 
one little one, it was Aim6e, in his arms, with hef 
head resting on his broad shoulder, two or three 
more clustering round his feet, but all standing, 
and all uncovered ; whilst from their midst arose 
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the sound of a hymn, which Lucy well knew, a 
hymn Marie had often sang in the Wyntons* 
home, when sitting with them on market-days, 
waiting for their mother's return from the town. 

Marie had often said that the hymn seemed 
nothing when sung by her one voice alone, and 
expressed her great desire that Lucy could hear 
it sung by the united family, father and the boys, 
and all, then she would indeed say that it was 
beautiful. And now Marie's wish was at length 
gratified, though, as is so often the case with 
earthly wishes, even the best and purest, in a very 
different way, and under very different circum- 
stances from anything which she could either 
have imagined or desired. 

Lucy Wynton heard her favourite hymn— 
the hymn she liked the most of the many which 
Marie sang to her— sung by the whole Le Plas 
family, and it was beautiful. She could not 
help admiring, though, as she stood listening to 
it, the chief feeling in her mind was not admira- 
tion, but fear. For at the distance where she 
stood, the wind brought the sound of the words 
distinctly to her, and in her present state of 
feeling they were startling words for her to hear, 
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especially from the lips of those whom her 
own father had been helping to persecute and 
injure. 

There seemed no fear, however, in the hearts 
of those who sang. They sang forth boldly and 
joyfully, and the solemn words struck with 
awe on little Lucy Wynton's tender heart and 
thoroughly awakened conscience, and the echoes 
that they aroused there made her tremble. The 
melody had often charmed her. But now this 
was forgotten in the solemnity of the words, — 

* The world is very evil, 

The times are waxing late ; 
Be sober and keep vigil^ 

The Judge is at the gate : 
The Judge that comes in mercy, 

The Judge that comes with might, 
To terminate the evil. 

To diadem the right. 

When the just and gentle Monarch 

Shall summon from the tomb, 
Let man, the guilty, tremble. 

For man the God shall doom. 
Arise, arise, O Christian ! 

Let right to wrong succeed ; 
Let penitential sorrow 

To heavenly gladness lead. 
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To the light that hath no evening. 

That knows no moon nor sun, 
The light so new and golden, 

The light that is but One ; 
And when the Sole-Begotten 

Shall render up once more 
The kingdom to the Father, 

Whose own it was before ; 

Then, then from his oppressors 

The Hebrew shall go free, 
And celebrate in triumph 

The year of jubilee ; 
And the sun-lit land that recks not 

Of tempest nor of fight. 
Shall fold within its bosom 

Each happy Israelite/ 

They sang in English, though Marie had told 
Lucy that they generally, in singing together, 
used the French version. Perhaps Marie had 
requested that they might sing to-day in English 
— a language now almost as familiar to her 
younger brothers and sisters as it had long been 
to herself; she thought that her friend would 
be yet within hearing, and she wished to give her 
pleasure. 

But to-day the words of that familiar hymn 
brought far more pain than pleasure to poor 
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Lucy's troubled mind. She could not, indeed, 
yet understand the whole of it — the words would 
have needed many more of Marie's simple ex- 
planations to enable her to do so; but she 
understood enough to make her yet more un- 
comfortable than she had been before. When 
the voices had ceased, she went on her way with 
increased speed ; but ever as she went the words 
seemed to follow her, — 

* The Judge is at the gate ; 
The Judge that comes in mercy, 

The Judge that comes with might, 
To terminate the evil. 

To diadem the right.' 

When, at length, she reached her own cot- 
tage, and brought her pale, frightened, little face 
into the kitchen, her mother exclaimed, — 

'Why, Lucy, child! what is it.^ — what fresh 
trouble is there now*.? You look scared out of 
your senses. Tell us all about it* 

' There *s nothing much to tell, mother,' the 
child replied; 'only the cottage — their pretty 
cottage that they had made so nice, and took 
such pride in — and that Marie, dear Marie, was 
so fond of — is burnt to the ground.' 
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* Yes, child ; we knew that before. It was 
enough to see the flames in the night, to know 
that there would not be anything left of it this 
morning except the ashes. And Tom told us 
that is all that is left. They Ve saved some of 
the furniture, I hope. I gave them as broad a 
hint to do so as I dared give/ 

* They Ve saved it almost all,' replied Lucy ; 
* and Mr. Le Plas and Marie told me to thank 
you for putting them on their guard. I *m afraid 
you Ve been expecting me before ; but I found 
it hard to get away, though I wanted greatly to 
be at home before father came back.' 

' I don't expect father will be in yet a while,' 
said Tom : * it 's my belief they 're going to do 
a lot more of this same work. I met Oldfield's 
two lads on my way home, and he told me 
that numbers more people have joined with 
them from far beyond the moor — people whose 
lands aren't touched by the drainage, and to 
whom the works they're carrying on make no 
manner of difference at all ; but who have just 
joined in with the rest, because they 're willing 
to go with any one who 's ready to lead them to 
mischief, and because they hate the very name 
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of "foreigners." For my part, mother, I'm 
heartily glad you wouldn't let me and Ralph 
have aught to do with it ; for, to my mind, it 's 
a bad business, and a cowardly business, too. 
And I respect Timothy Oldfield ; his lads told 
me that father, and a lot of them had been down 
to him, and threatened never to have anything 
more to do with him or his shop either, unless, 
indeed, it was to bring it down about his ears, 
if he wouldn't join with them. But he refused 
to have aught to say to them. He says the 
" foreigners " are just as good as other folks, for 
all that he has ever seen of them; and a deal 
better than a good many, since they pay their 
money honestly, and have a civil word for what- 
ever you may have to say to them ; and as for 
Le Plas, he declared there wasn't a better or 
honester man living; and he'd rather cut his 
own hand off than lend it to help in such wicked, 
thieving, murdering work as this is. And so 
would I — yes, that I would !' 

' And you 're quite right, Tom ! ' exclaimed 
Lucy, ' Oh, mother, if you 'd seen what I *ve 
seen, and heard what I've heard, you'd feel 
just the same!' 
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' Well, I said something had frightened you, 
and what was it ? tell us quickly/ 

* Oh, mother ! it was only a hymn the Le 
Plas were all singing as I came up the hill. I 
could not help stopping to listen just when I 
came to the clump of oak-trees, half-way up the 
green bit, before you get to our marsh. It 's a 
hymn I know quite well, mother; one of those 
Marie knows in French and English, too ; she 
has often sung it to us here of an evening when 
youVe been out late, and she has stopped to 
keep us company. You know it well enough, 
Tom. It *s the one beginning, " The world is 
very evil.**' 

* Well, and I 'm sure that much of the matter 
is true enough !' exclaimed poor Dame Wynton ; 
* it seems to me as if I had never known how 
wicked the world was until these troubles began. 
If any one had told me that my good man — 
for he was a good man, not a better living, only 
three months since, and I 'd never seen him harm 
a living thing — if any one had told me that he 
would have helped to burn down other folks' 
houses, and turn a parcel of motherless children 
out-of-doors without so much as a bit of shelter 
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over their heads, I wouldn't have believed them 
— no, I wouldn't ! It 's to be hoped there isn't 
a God above us, as Marie Le Plas declares there 
is, to punish them who do wrong, or I should 
think we would be in a bad way.' 

'But, mother,' interrupted Lucy, fixing her 
large, blue eyes on Dame Wynton's face, — * but, 
mother, there is a God in heaven.' 

'How do you know that, child .^' Dame 
Wynton asked, almost angrily, but in a tone 
that showed plainly the subject was one which 
had awakened some anxiety in her own 
mind. 

* How do I know, mother ?' replied Lucy. 
' Oh, I know it quite well ! No one can have 
seen and known the Le Plas, and been with 
them as much as I have, without knowing it. 
Yes, mother, there is a God in heaven ; and He 
sees everything we do. He saw father, and 
those other men, going about last night doing 
their cruel work ; and it seemed to me just now, 
when I heard the Le Plas singing that hymn 
about the Judge being at the gate, ready to put 
an end to evil, and to do justice to those who 
were ill-treated — it seemed to me as if God 
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would punish our people very dreadfully for all 
this wickedness.' 

* Children !' exclaimed Dame Wynton, with- 
out returning any answer to Lucy, 'get out of 
the way, and let me prepare the supper/ 

But Lucy knew, from the tone in which her 
mother spoke, that there was some strong feeling 
at work in her mind. No more was said on the 
subject then. Dame Wynton prepared the 
children's meal — prepared it, as the thoughtful 
Lucy observed, with a heightened colour in 
her ruddy cheek, and an unusual brightness in 
her keen grey eye. The children were called 
to take their supper; and, during the course of 
it, reproved, as Lucy also observed, a little more 
frequently and a little more sharply than was 
usual with Dame Wynton — all signs, as Lucy 
knew, of the troublesome thoughts that were at 
work in her mother's mind. 

Joel Wynton did not return to his home at 
all that night ; and, long after the children had 
been: in bed, Dame Wynton might have been 
seen sitting over the embers of the fire, her 
elbows resting on her knees, her face between 
her hands, evidently deep in thought. At 
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length a gentle voice said, * Mother, I 'm not 
asleep; do tell me what you are thinking 
about ?' 

Dame Wynton's answer was abrupt * About 
what we are to do, child, when the punishment 
comes from the great Judge for all this wicked- 
ness.* When Dame Wynton was not inclined 
to answer a question, she said that she was not 
so inclined, and held her tongue. When she 
did reply, it was always to the point, and never 
anything but the truth. 

Lucy stole out of bed, and crept to her 
mother's side. 

' Mother,' she said, * I Ve been thinking of 
that, too : thinking of it all these hours, and 
there's only one thing that comforts me.' 

* And what 's that, child ? ' 

' It 's just remembering a sentence in the 
prayer that the Le Plas say every day to 
that great Judge in heaven, " Forgive us our 
trespasses." Marie says that trespassing means 
going in wrong ways, and doing wrong things. 
I thought it did, because you know I had often 
heard you tell the boys that they would get 
punished if they were caught trespassing. I 
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told Marie so; and she said that if we were 
really sorry for the wrong things we had done, 
and asked God to forgive us, He would forgive 
us all our trespasses. And all to-night, mother, 
I have not slept a bit ; I did not want to sleep ; 
I only wanted to pray to God ; and all through 
these hours, I've been asking Him, over and 
over again, to make father, and all the other 
men, sorry for what they have done, and to for- 
give them/ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

' As we forgive them that Trespass against us^ 

The next day a sight might have been witnessed 
in Lindom-mere that had never yet been seen 
there since first the 'foreign folk* set foot on 
Yorkshire ground. For within the enclosure in 
which Le Plas' neat cottage once stood, and 
where now lay scattered the charred remains of 
its walls and windows, sat Dame Marion Wynton, 
and on either side of her, stood the two young 
friends, her own blue-eyed Lucy and the dark- 
eyed, grave-browed Marie. No one else was to 
be seen near. Le Plas and the boys and the 
younger children had all disappeared. There 
were no other occupants of that dismal-looking 
bit of ground than Dame Marion Wynton and 
the two young girls. They had evidently been 
engaged in some rather arduous work, for the 
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faces of the girls were flushed with fatigue, while 
it would have been hard to say whether the worn 
look on the good Dame's once bright face arose 
tnost from weariness or worry, it seemed to be a 
mixture of both. All around stood heaps of 
furniture and various household utensils, looking 
as though they had been placed there in readi-> 
ness to be fetched away. Which was indeed the 
case. 

* They are a long time coming back with the 
cart!* exclaimed Lucy at length. 'I do wish 
they would make haste. If father comes home 
and finds you gone, mother, maybe you'll be 
getting into trouble.' 

* Well, child,' replied Dame Wynton, ' and I 
don't mind if I do get into trouble; it's only 
what I deserve, and what we all deserve for 
bringing so much misery upon others. I declare 
it would give me a sort of satisfaction now to 
feel that I was suffering something for the sake 
of them that have been made to suffer so much 
by our people. I never thought to have felt as 
bad in my conscience and in my heart, as I havej 
done these two days. There ! if I could only get 
ridof the load on my mind by smy suffering of 
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mine, I should not care what it was, but I would 
be glad to bear it* 

' But, dear Mrs. Wynton/ remonstrated 
Marie, ' it has not been through any fault of 
yours that our home has been destroyed, and 
all of us turned out-of-doors. I am sure you 
haven't had anything to do with it/ 

'Haven't I, child?' replied Dame Marion, 
with the honesty which had always belonged to 
her character, and the humility which was just 
finding its way into it, * haven't I had anything 
to do with it? then it's very little you know 
about it. Haven't I been setting my husband 
against foreign folk ever since the government 
people sent them down amongst us ? Haven't I 
shut my eyes to every bit of good that there was 
to see among them, and opened my mouth to 
spread abroad every bit of evil that I could hear 
or imagine against them ? It 's very easy to say 
that I didn't wish all this wicked work to be 
carried on, and would have done my best to pre- 
vent it if I had had the power. So I would. 
And it 's true that I 'd come to see that your 
father and you too, Marie, were as good, and a 
deal better, sort of people than we were our- 
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jselves. Yes, child/ she continued, checking 
Marie, as she was about to speak, with a protest- 
ing expression in her face which told Marion 
beforehand what she was going to say ; ' yes, 
child, you needn't say that you are not good, for 
you are ; and I 'd come to find it out for myself, 
and to have a liking for you in spite of myself, 
though I wouldn't own it ev^n to my own heart. 
But at the beginning, when first the works began, 
I was as bad or worse than any of them in my 
dislike to the foreigners. And now that I see 
what all our evil words and ways have come to; 
I see what it is to let one's angry, jealous feelings 
get the upper hand.' 

Marie remembered a verse in Holy Scripture 
about sowing the wind and reaping the whirlwind, 
but she only said, very gently, — 

* But, dear Mrs. Wynton, only think how 
much good you have done us. If it hadn't been 
for you, we might all have been burned in our 
beds, instead of having been able to save every- 
thing we most valued, and almost everything 
we possessed. And, then, see what you have 
done for us now, getting leave from this kind 
friend of yours for us to put our things and ourr 
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selves into his bam till we know what we had 
best do. Father says he does not know how to 
be grateful enough to you.' 

*It*s the least I could do,* replied Dame 
Marion, mournfully, 'and I shall fail in this 
attempt to help you if those brothers of yours 
don't make haste back with the cart.* 

' Here they are, mother !' exclaimed Lucy ; 
* I hear the wheels, so you need not make your- 
self uneasy about that' 

And as she spoke, an empty cart appeared 
in sight. It was driven by Andr6 Le Plas, 
whilst the spirited little Christian was standing 
up in it, making most energetic use of the 
leather strap in his hand to urge the rough pony 
to greater speed. 

* Come on, Marie,' exclaimed Andre, as they 
drove into the enclosure, 'let us make haste 
with the rest of the things. Father's quite 
cheerful at having such a famous place of shelter 
for the little ones, for he thinks there 's a storm 
coming up from the west, and they wouldn't be 
as safe out-of-doors as they were last night. 
Come on, Marie, don't let us lose any time. 
Father's putting the baby to sleep himself in 
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your absence, she would not hiaye anything to 
say to Justine or Angdique, but kept looking 
round for you and crying, till father took her 
himself, and since then she's been as quiet as 
possible. We shall be as comfortable as ever we 
can be when we get back with this last load/ 

Andr6 spoke in French, and with the usual 
rapidity of those who use that language; but 
Marie, observing the eager, anxious look of 
Dame Wynton's eyes, as she watched the boy's 
gesticulations, without being able to understand 
a word he uttered, stayed to interpret his speech 
to the good woman before setting to work in re- 
loading the cart, and Andr6, in spite of his haste, 
perceiving her motive, took off his cap gaily to 
Dame Marion, and said, in his broken English, — 

' We are so comfortable there— so very com- 
fortable* My father says you are the kindest 
woman on the earth, Madame Wynton, to take 
so much trouble for us. You must come and see 
how well we are in our new house.* 

' I will come arid do my best to make you 
more comfortable, rriy boy,' replied the dame. 

And she worked harder than any of the 
young people in helping to reload the cart. 
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It was the last load, and as soon as it was ready 
off they started, along a dreary bit of marsh-land, 
little Christian mounted on the top of the pile 
of furniture in the cart, the others on foot. 
Dame Wynton heaved a very heavy sigh as she 
contrasted the wretched heap of ruins they were 
leaving behind, with the comfortable little cot- 
tage which the worthy Le Plas had so lately 
built for himself and his motherless family* 
Andr6 heard the sigh and caught its meaning. 
It was really no wonder that Dame Wynton 
thought there must be something of magic in the 
extraordinary way in which these French chil- 
dren read one's thoughts and feelings. Such 
quickness of perception was something quite 
new to her. 

' Oh, you do not know how comfortable our 
new house is inside, madame,' he said, in a con- 
soling tone. 

* They seem to find it so,' remarked Marie, 
as they turned a corner of the marsh and came 
within sight of a large shed in the distance, ' for 
I do believe they *re singing.' 

She made a sign to Andr^ to stop the pony 
for a moment, and, as the rumbling of the cart- 
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wheels ceased, the sound of song distinctly made 
its way towards them. 

* Is that safe ?' she inquired of Dame Wyn- 
ton, signing to Christian to go on. 

* Safe enough/ replied Dame Wynton, ' no 
one ever sets foot in this marsh except the wild 
fowl. It 's been abandoned for years. The pro- 
prietor found the ground altogether too bad to 
allow of his doing anything with it, and so he 
has left this hut of his to go to ruin, and the 
place has been deserted.' 

* Mother walked ten miles last night,' inter- 
rupted Lucy, ' to get leave for you to come here, 
knowing how particular your father is, and 
thinking she might not be able to persuade him 
to come at all, if she did not speak to the owner 
of the place beforehand.' 

* I had no trouble to get his leave, Lucy,' 
continued Dame Wynton; 'the owner of this 
place is a good man, and while he lived in these 
parts, was always a. friend to us and our children. 
We have not seen much of him of late, because 
he took a different view of things from what we 
did ourselves. He was always in favour of these 
same government doings that brought the trouble. 
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So I don't deserve any credit for asking his leave, 
I knew he 'd grant it fast enough. And as for 
the singing, they may sing as loud as they like, 
there 's no one near to hear them.' 

* Then let us join,' said Metric. * Andre, they 
are singing the verse in St. Bernard's hymn that 
father likes so much, and they 're singing it in 
English too. Come, let us join.' And she 
struck up the tune, the boys joining in at once* 

* Their breasts are filled with gladness, 

Their mouths are tuned to praise ; 
What time, now safe for ever, 

On former sins they gaze : 
The fouler was the error, 

The sadder was the fall. 
The ampler are the praises 

Of Him who pardoned all. 

Their one and only anthem, 

The fulness of His love 
Who gives, instead of torment. 

Eternal joys above ; 
Instead of torment, glory ; 

Instead of death, that life 
Wherewith your happy country. 

True Israelites, is rife.' 

It was the same old hymn. Lucy knew it 
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so well, that she could almost have joined in 
the tune, So often had she listened to Marie 
singing it to the little ones as she hushed them 
ojflf to sleep. But Dame Wynton had never 
before heard it, and as the words fell upon her 
ear to-day they woke a strange and altogether 
new feeling in her heart. The sound of it seemed 
to put the finishing stroke to her weariness, and, 
overcome with both mental and bodily fatigue, 
her step lagged, and she lingered behind the 
others. Marie, perceiving this, drew back also, 
and putting her arm within the good dame's, 
inquired, in her soft winning voice, if she were 
not feeling well, adding, that she knew she had 
altogether worn herself out in her kind exertions 
for them. The only answer she received was sL 
burst of tears. No one saw them, however, 
except Marie. Lucy and the boys had gone on 
in front with the cart, still singing cheerfully. 

* No, child,* replied Dame Wynton, checking 
her tears ; * no, child, it isn't that ; I 'm not so 
much tired as troubled; or if I am tired, I 
don't seem to feel it, my mind's so full of 
trouble. It 's more than I can bear to see the 
goodness of you and youfs, and to think of all 
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the wickedness of me and mine, of all our vile 
cruelty towards them who, I do believe, are 
the good God's own people, if there is, as my 
Lucy says there is, a good God up in heaven ; 
and if He has got, as she says He has, a people 
of His own down here upon earth. It 's more 
than I can bear to think of Him, and how angry 
He must be with the like of us. And I be- 
lieve that all she says is true. Years ago, when 
I lived on the other side of the moor, I had 
heard and learnt something about God, and His 
works and ways, but since I married Joel, and 
came to settle here, where we've had no teach- 
ing of any sort within walking distance, I Ve let 
even the remembrance of all such things drop. 
We Ve lived as if there was no God, and never 
so much as cared to find out anything about 
Him. But of late the old thoughts I used to 
have in younger days have been all stirred up 
again, and other thoughts with them that are 
not very pleasant company to my mind, I can 
tell you. I keep saying over and over again 
those words my Lucy was talking of last night, 
"Forgive us our trespasses." It's to be hoped 
the Lord will forgive.' 
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. * Of course He will, Mrs. Wynton/ said 
Marie ; * we know He will. He says so Himself 
in His own holy Word. He will forgive all*who 
ask Him aright We 're all sinners alike. There's 
no one that has not sinned against God; but 
He sent His Son into the world to die for all, 
and if we go to Him in His dear name He freely 
forgives us all.* 

* It sounds strange,' said Dame Wynton ; 
'we have not been used to such-like talk iu 
these parts. We 've lived as we best could, and 
done what seemed best to do, and thought little 
enough about anything beyond the present 
moment But now one hears and sees things 
one never dreamed to see, and my mind seems 
well-like dazed with all that I've seen and 
heard and thought on of late. And what is 
strangest of all to me is that your father and you 
should be so ready to forgive them who have 
injured you so badly!' 

' Oh, Mrs. Wynton,' exclaimed Marie, ' that 
isn't strange. How could we ever hope that 
God would forgive us our sins — our many, many 
sins — if we were not willing, readily and cheer- 
fully, to forgive one another. Why, father says 
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that it 's one of the greatest honours and privi- 
leges that a Christian has on earth to be allowed 
to foVgive. Do you know the last part of that 
very sentence you have just been repeating, 
<* Forgive us our trespasses?"' 

* No/ said Dame Wynton, * I don't know 
anything at all about such things. What is 
it?' 

^As we forgive them that trespass against 
us,' repeated Marie, solemnly. 'That is our 
daily prayer, " Forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive them that trespass against us." God 
has freely forgiven us all our sins for the sake of 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour. Freely, fully, gladly, 
must we therefore forgive one another. Come, 
dear Mrs. Wynton,' she added, ' you must have 
a talk with father. He will love to talk to you 
of these things. See, they have reached the 
place. Let us make haste to join them. We 
may be sure that God means to make all these 
things work together for good. Father says 
that he can begin to see already the blessing 
that is to come out of all this trial. And he is 
not at all downcast about our troubles. He is 
as cheerful as can be.' 
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Le Plas's appearance certainly bore out the 
truth of his daughter's words, for, on entering 
the shed, they found him sitting in the midst of 
his little family, looking as comfortable as though 
they had all been happily in their own cottage. 
Frangois was not there. Marie observed this at 
once, and inquired the reason, but a look from 
her father told her that that question had best 
jiot be asked or answered in Dame Wynton's 
presence. There was nothing fresh the matter, 
she knew by the expression on her father's face. 
Frangois, no doubt, had been sent by him on 
some message, or perhaps her father had been 
summoned to the town on business, and he had 
sent Frangois in his place, not liking to leave 
the children without his own watchful protection 
in the present disturbed state of the country. 
Dame Wynton, however, had neither observed 
Francois's absence, nor had she heard Marie's 
question concerning him. At sight of all the 
children huddled around their father in the shed, 
surrounded by all sorts of household goods and 
packages, Dame Wynton's trouble was deeper 
than ever; and had she been a woman of less 
determined character than she was, she would 
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have left the shed then and there, in her thorough 
shame and vexation. But Dame Wynton was^ 
determined, and her determination came to her 
help now. 

' Mr. Le Plas,' she said, ' I *m ashamed of 
myself and all them that belong to me when I 
stand here this day. I *m downright ashamed of 
us all. It 's a shameful work that has been done 
on you and yours in setting fire to your cottage, 
and burning down your haystacks and your oats. 
I believe that was the most mischief that was 
intended at first, I don't think they meant to 
burn the house, but only the oats and the rye-— 
at least, so they say now. God only knows the 
truth, and I believe we shall get well punished 
for these days' work — punished by the autho- 
rities, no doubt — but it's not that I care the 
most for. If there's a God in heaven — as I be- 
lieve there is, though it's little enough we've 
thought of Him — there's no doubt what He 
thinks of us, nor, I should think, of how He '11 
treat us for what we've done. Your daughter 
here wants to comfort me by telling of for- 
giveness. But it sounds strange to me.' 

* I told Dame Wynton, father,' interrupted 
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Marie, ' how ready God was to forgive all and any 
who are truly sorry for what they have done. I 
said God was as ready to forgive as you are/ 

' And far more ready/ replied Le Plas ; ' for 
the heart of the Almighty God is filled with 
love and forgiveness. Small indeed is the for- 
giveness which any one of us can have it in his 
power to render to another, when compared with 
the forgiveness which God is continually render-, 
ing to us, as small indeed as is any offence which 
any one of us can commit against another, when 
compared with the many and great offences 
which we commit every day and all day against 
our God. But such forgiveness, good friend, as 
you may consider I have it in my power to 
render you, I am indeed glad, joyfully glad, to 
give.' 

And he held out his hand to Dame Marion, 
who, falling on her knees, seized it between hers 
aiiid burst into tears. Lucy had never in all her 
life seen her mother cry before. Le Plas would 
have made her remain a little while with them, 
and enter into conversation with him. But 
Dame Marion declared she had no heart to talk, 
and she must hasten home; she and Lucy had 

K 
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been too long away already, and the children 
would be wanting them, though, for the matter 
of that, Tom had made her go, and said he 
would take good care of them during her absence 
if she would only do all she could for the Le 
Plas. All she had wanted was to tell Le Plas 
her sorrow and get his forgiveness. And now 
she would go home and wait for the punishment 
which she felt sure was in store for her and hers. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

' Lead us not into Temptation^ 

A MONTH later, and a yet stranger scene might 
have been witnessed than that which we described 
in our last chapter. Many of those who took 
part in that scene were taking part in this also ; 
but in addition to these were many others, for 
whose accommodation no room could have been 
found in the little shed where last we left the Le 
Plas family. We meet them again now in a com- 
fortable room in a comfortable house in the neigh- 
bouring town of Sandtoft, and assembled around 
them we find a number of persons, whom certainly 
a very short time ago there would have been no 
chance of our having seen sharing any place on 
friendly terms with the * foreign folk.' But great 
changes are often wrought in a very short space of 
time, and by very humble and unexpected means. 
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And through the influence of Dame Marion 
Wynton — a person whom no one would ever 
have supposed likely to produce such a change 
— a very great change had been effected in a 
very short time in the minds of a very consider- 
able number of persons with regard to the 
foreigners in general, and the Le Plas family in 
particular. The result of this was that whilst 
one half of the group of persons assembled round 
Le Plas to-day in.hi§ new habitation were evir 
dently * foreign folk/ the other were just a$ 
:evidently English. Two persons seemed to bc^ 
as it were, taking the lead in this odd sort, of 
meeting, the one was the grave, earnest^lobking 
foreigner, Victor Le Plas, the other, the comely 
English matron, Dgime Marion Wyntpn. 

Le Plas was sitting in his own old woodeo 
rocking-chair, which had been one of the very 
first things to be placed in safety by Marie's 
thoughtful care on that memorable evening, and 
opposite to him sat Dame Marion Wynton, in a 
cushioned chair, which was considered by the 
children as something sacred, because it had once 
been mother's. Yet, notwithstanding the rever 
rent love they had for it, there was not one of 
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the Le Plas children who was not well pleased to 
see Dame Marion in it, so completely had that 
worthy woman won all their young hearts during 
the past month. 

' Aiid your husband is in prison?' said Le 
Plas to Dame Marion, with so much of true 
sorrow and sympathy in his tone that the poor 
woman felt herself comforted merely by the 
sound of his voice. 'And your son ?' he added, 
turning to another woman. ' And two of your 
brothers V addressing himself to a third. ' I 
grieve to hear it, — I grieve very much to hear it. 
We must do our best to get them released. If it 
only depended on me, they would not jremain 
there another day, but, unfortunately, I have 
very little power to help you— howieyer, you 
may be sure I shall do my best for them,' He 
spoke with a very foreign accent, iaind his Eng- 
lish was not so correct as that of his daughter 
Marie, but it was perfectly intelligible to his 
listeners. 

' There !' exclaimed Dame Wyntoil, ' did I 
not tell you so — did I not sky you would find 
him as sorry for our troubles as any of us can be 
ourselves?* 
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'' Perhaps more sorry/ replied Le Plas, ' it is 
very painful to feel that one has been in any way 
the means of bringing trouble amongst those 
who were at peace before ; and this, it seems, 
was a very peaceful neighbourhood before we 
came to settle here/ 

' Never was a more peaceful one,' exclaimed 
one woman ; ' we lived as quiet and contented as 
could be, and did not know what trouble was till 
this drainage work began. Since then we have 
led a miserable life, our lands flooded and our 
houses gone. But it wasn't your fault, but the 
fault of them that sent you.' 

' Or rather,' said Le Plas, ' the fault of our 
being sent here too quickly, before you all un- 
derstood for what object we were coming ; and, 
perhaps, before plans were sufficiently settled to 
secure the advantage of every one. Our work 
was intended to lead to your benefit as well as 
to that of our employers.' 

' That it could never do,* replied one woman ; 
' it can't be a benefit to any one to be turned out 
of house and home.' 

' Not turned out, my friend,' said Le Plas, 
gently, but very decidedly, ' you were asked to 
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part with your property, at a fair price, for the 
sake of the public good — your own good as well 
as the good of others/ 

' Well,' said the woman, ' and who 'd like to 
give up their home that they 'd been used to all 
their lives for the sake of a paltry sum of money 
that wouldn't be any use to them when they had 
it ? We didn't want money, the king's or any- 
body else's. We had all we wanted. We 
were happy. We didn't want to be bothered ox 
intruded on. We 've suffered, many of us, bit- 
terly.' 

' And so have we,' said Le Plas, still more 
quietly. 

'Yes, that you have!' exclaimed Marion 
Wynton ; ' and I tell you what it is, neighbour, 
and where the difference lies between us and 
these good folks here- — for they are good folks, 
and I wish we were all like them. We 've suffered 
impatiently, and they've suffered patiently. We've 
sought to revenge ourselves, and we have re- 
venged ourselves ; and they 've sought to return 
good for evil. And now that our people, many 
of them, and my poor husband amongst them, 
have got into trouble for interfering with His 
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Majesty's workmen, here's this good man and 
all his family, instead of rejoicing over it, well- 
nigh as sorry about it as we are ourselves. It *s 
no satisfaction to Mr. Le Plas to know that those 
who destroyed his property and injured his 
family are being punished for what they have 
done. He's sorry for it, as any one can see, 
though it seems hard for us to understand. And 
I believe, sir,' she added, turning to Le Plas, 
' some of these neighbours of mine don't alto- 
gether believe even now in your kind feeling 
towards us. I suppose because it 's so contrary 
to anything we should feel ourselves, they can 
scarce understand you.' 

' It is not,' said Le Plas, with a grave, earnest 
smile, 'because these good neighbours do not 
understand me ; but it \& because they do not 
understand my religion! He laid his hand 
reverently on the book which he held on his 
knee, the old book that Marie and Lucy knew 
so well, with the leathern cover and the silver 
clasps, and added, in a tone full of reverent 
devotion, ' The religion of this book — the religion 
of the New Testament — ^the Gospel of the blessed 
God.' 
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'Tell them about it!' exclaimed Dame 
Marion; 'tell them just what you have been 
telling me all these last weeks — teach them 
something of what you Ve been teaching me and 
mine; and, most of all, read and explain to 
them that one sentence, that's been more 
precious to me than anything I ever heard in 
all my life before/ 

Le Plas turned over the pages and found the 
Lord's Prayer. He read it through, pausing 
when he came to the sentence, ' Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us.' 'You remember our conversation 
last night, Mrs. Wynton,' he added. 

' The Lord be praised ! I do indeed,' she 
replied. /I thank the Lord we ever had it 
The thought of my trespasses, and the trespasses 
of them that are dear to me as my own life, had 
been weighing on my soul like lead; and, in 
spite of all you said to me, and your dear girl 
here, — yes, and my own child tried to teach me 
about the way of getting rid of this load of 
trouble, I never could get rid of it, but each day 
it seemed to weigh heavier and heavier. But 
I did what I was told I prayed night and 
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morning ; and not only night and morning, but 
most all day; and I listened harder than ever 
to all you had to say ; and last night, at length 
it came to me to see how it was all true, and 
how it really could be that such wicked folks 
as we could yet be forgiven for the sake of Him, 
the good Lord's own Son, who was all that was 
good, yet gave His life, that He, who did not 
deserve the punishment, might Himself bear it 
for us who did. All these weeks, sir, you Ve 
been patiently bearing with my dullness and my 
ignorance, whilst you were pointing out to me 
the way to forgiveness, which my blind eyes 
couldn't see, and trying to make me understand 
that, though heaven was shut against sinners, 
there was one door through which any sinner 
and all sinners could come in. Oh, sir ! of all 
the blessed words you Ve taught me out of that 
blessed book, during the last month, the most 
blessed of all to my poor soul have been those 
two verses, * I am the Door,' and ' I am the Way.' 
I 've said them over and over to myself hundreds 
and hundreds of times. The Lord Jesus is ' the 
Way' — the way to everlasting life. The Lord 
Jesus is ' the Door '—the door that God Himself 
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has opened for sinners such as I am to enter 
heaven. For His sake, the great God, great 
and just as He is, forgives all poor sinners who 
come to Him.* 

' As freely as He does fully,' said Le Plas. 
' All have, broken God's holy law ; and there 
would be salvation for none, were it not that the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, in His great 
love for poor lost sinners, left the throne of His 
glory in heaven, and came down to this poor 
world of ours, in order to suffer in our stead the 
punishment which our sins deserved, and to re- 
concile us to our God. Washed in the blood 
of Jesus, we can stand before the throne of God 
as pure as though we had never sinned. Our 
trespasses need no longer weigh upon our hearts. 
The remembrance of them no longer crushes our 
souls with sorrow and despair. It only serves to 
raise them with thankfulness to the dear Saviour, 
and to make us desire to magnify His holy 
name, and walk according to the example which 
He has left behind for us to follow. Those who 
know and value the Saviour's life on earth will 
surely not be found wanting in gentleness, 
patience, and forgiveness. _ To forgive o\xt 
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still more emphatically than the young woman 
herself had done — 

'Yes, we be indeed but ignorant people in 
these parts; we be most terribly ignorant, 
and need, I guess, more teaching than the 
smallest of them children there. So, if you 
please, sir,' she said, turning to Le Plas, ' to be so 
good as to tell us what does temptation mean ?' 

*It has more than one meaning, my good 
friend,' replied Le Plas. ' Firstly, it means sin — 
the breaking of God's law in act, word, or 
thought. Surely we all need to pray that we 
may not be led into sin.' 

' Indeed, we do,' said Dame Marion, decidedly. 

* Every one who knows anything of the wick- 
edness of his own heart will often pray to be 
kept from sin,' continued Le Plas. * Marie can 
repeat to you a verse on this subject from the 
English version of the Psalms ; we often use it 
in our own prayers. You know the verse I mean, 
Marie, my child, in the hundred and forty-first 
psalm.' 

Marie repeated the words reverently, ^In- 
cline not my heart to any evil thing, to practise 
wicked works, with the workers of iniquity.' 
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* Well/ interrupted Dame Marion, ' I 'm sure 
any one might pray that prayer. It's a pity 
some of our folks did not pray it, arid it might 
have kept them from practising wicked works 
indeed. My poor Joel, and your brother Will, 
neighbour Gaff, and your two sons, Dame Bart- 
lett, wouldn't be where they are now if they had 
kept aloof from the workers of iniquity. But, 
sir, how can it be, if God is so good as you make 
Him out to be, and as I 'm ready to believe that 
He must be, since He has made you and yours 
such as you are — how can it be that He should 
ever lead any into temptation, if temptation is sin } 
I should have thought now that He would be 
for ever doing all in His power to keep us poor 
creatures out of it' 

' And so He is, my friend,* replied Le Plas. 
' The word of God expressly tells us so. It says 
that God tempts no man to sin, and that no man 
can say, when he is tempted that he is tempted 
gf God. And perhaps we ought rather to read 
this sentence thus, " Suffer us not to be tempted 
to sin." No man is obliged to sin — no man 
ever does wrong save by his own free will. 
Every help is given to him to keep out of sin, to 
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overcome it He need only lay^ hold of that 
help, and make diligent tjse of the means which 
God has given to keep him from evil.* 

'And pray, sir,' asked Dame Wynton, who 
was now beginning to feel an intense desire t© 
be kept from temptation and from sin; '*a]ti4 
pray, sir, what are thes^ means?' 

*The means of avoiding temptation/ $aiii 
LePlas: 'they are easily told; the Bible gives 
us very clear teaching on this point Weittust 
obey God in all things, through the help of His 
Holy Spirit. His commands are all written in 
this book, written so clearly that the most simple 
and ignorant of men can understand thent 
Every one of these commands must be obeyed, 
whatever it may cost to flesh and blood to 
obey them ; and every one can be obeyed 
through the grace given to all, in answer to 
prayer. Again, God speaks to us by the 
voice of conscience — the still small voice 
which every one hears speaking within his own 
heart, urging him on to what is right, and 
reproaching him for giving way to what is 
wrong.' ! 

'That's true,' exclaimed Dame Wynton; * I 
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believe in that, for I felt something inside of me 
all along telling me we weren't doing right in 
the way we Ve been going on. But, somehow, 
it wasn't pleasant to think we were wrong, so we 
made up our minds that we would have our own 

way/ 

'Which was not God's way, mother,' Lucy 
ventured to say. 

* No, child, it was not ; and God has punished 
us for it, and will punish us yet more.' 

* We must hope not,' said Le Plas. * There 
is nothing more painful, to God than to punish. 
It must be so, since He is a loving Father with 
a heart full of love to us His children. We do 
not love to punish our children, do we, friend ?' 

< 

Dame Wynton hesitated a moment 
[ Well, I don't know about that,' she said, ' I 
can't bear to see my children do wrong without 
punishing them for it. There's many mothers 
can, I know. I 've been surpriised many times to 
see the folly of some parents letting their chil-; 
dren go in all sorts of bad ways without so 
much as giving them a word or a blow to correct 
them. But that never was my way; and as I've 
told them many times, it 's my belief that mine 's 

L 
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the truest Idve, If they weren't iriy chfldreri^' 
if I dfdrft care aught about them— well, they 
might go their ^ ways and behave as' they chose, 
it would be no business of mine. Buf being 
their mother, you see, I 'd ' like to have theni all: 
they ought to be; and so, sir, I prefer giving' 
them a bit of punishment' when they deserve it, 
and when there seems to be really no other way 
of teaching them ' how ' to behave themselves 
aright' 

* Ji^st so,' replied Le Plas, 'but it is not the 
act of punishing that you like. I suppose you 
would rather that' your children jiever heeded 
punishment at all. You don't find any pleasure; 
in the actual infliction of the punishment, da 
you? In. the strokes of the" rod that you feel 
obliged to give, or the words of disple^isure you 
are compelled to say .^' 

*Why, no, sir; it goes, against my heart to 
punish, I own; only loving the children as much' 
as I do, I 'd rather go against my own heart, 
like, than not do what I know is most for theirs 
good in the end.' 

'And it goes against God's heart to punish,' 
said Le Flas : ' but He Is a resd father, a true' 
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"fSith^r^a wise father, and' a loving' fatheryan^i 
being such, He loves His children so well, and 
has their* best interests so truly at hearty that 
;Hfe cannot bear lo see them do wrong, and so 
sends punishinent or affliction to correct them 'df 
.thejr wrong-doing/ ^^ 

' I see, — yes, I see' it all quite plain,' Isaid 
'Dame Wynton; 'and trouble* is God's w^ of 
punishing/ - • 

' Yes,' said Le Has ; ^ and temptation mean's 
also trial— trouble. We read in the Bible that 
God tempted Abraham. Thai m^ians that God 
-tried Abraham— sent hipi trouble for the good 
of his soul, to prove his faith, arid 'love, and 
patience. The more God loves. His children, the 
more does He often allow them to be tried and 
tien^pted.* 

Dame Wynton looked at Le Plas with her 
peculiar, open, straightforward gaze. 

' I can believe that, too,^ she said, ' since He 
has let you be so troubled. You 've had a deal 
of trouble, sir.' 

'A great, great deal,' siaid Le Plas, and a 

heavy sigh escaped him. Then, observing, the 

; overcast expression of good Dame Wynton3s 
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face, he added, 'But not in your country, my 
friend — not through fault of yoiirs ; the w6rst 
bf my trouble was before I came here.' i 

' Tell them about it, father,' whispered Mdrie- ; 
* tell them what temptation and trial we had 19 
our own country, and how we came here, hopiiig 
to find a peaceful home/ ' ' 

'You were in trouble before yoii came?* 
asked Dame Wynton, catching Marie's words, 
though she spoke so: low, 'and you came here 
for peace. Oh, how terriUy you must have beeiti 
disappointed, and how wicked we have been !' "^ 

'No,' said Le Plas, 'we have not been dis- 
appointed, for we have found in England what 
we came to seek, liberty to worship God freely, 
to pray to Him, and sing His praises, without 
fear of being put in prison, or carried away to 
execution. In our own country we could not do 
this. Here we have enjoyed liberty, happy li- 
berty, the chief of all God's blessings ; none but 
those who have been deprived of it can tell wluit 
a blessing it is. Some day,' he added, ' I may 
perhaps be able to tell you something of my pa^t 
life. But not now, good friend. I could not 
enter on the subject now. And it is growing 
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late, arid same of these friends of yours who have 
came from far ought to be returning. You have, 
many of you, a weary walk before yoii.* 

f But it will not seem weary to iis after all 
lyou have told us,' said Dame Wynton, 'and we 
;shall go back feeling sure that you will do your 
best to help us in ,dur trouble. The great foljc 
think a deal of you, sir, they say, and that is * 
why they have given you this house as soon as 
it was known what had happened, and are likely 
to punish so severely those who have injured 
you.' : : : 

* Not if I can prevent their being severely 
ptinished,' said Le Plas: 'we will do our best 
for you, and. hope for the best. You may be 
sure I shall iiot fait to' xi6 all in my power to in- 

. duce those in authority to treat your people as 
leniently as possible, to set thetn free, and for^ 
give them entirel^S^, , if it can be so. For this 
also shall we not make our request to Almighty 

:God?* : ;: r ^ 

And, rising from his! seat, LePlas begged 
those present to kneel with him in prayer. AH 

: kilelt reverently, some for the first time in theii? 
lives, whilst he earnestly petitioned Gpd to for- 
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give them freely, for the sake of Jesus, all their! 
trespasses against His holy law, and specially 
commended to His care and comfort those who. 
were now in trouble for their husbands, their 
children; and their friends, praying that this trial 
might be overruled iot good to all, and that they 
might be supported under it, and: speedily de- 
* livered from it/ . 

. The prayer over, the women, one and all, 
pressed forward to shake hands with 'the for-, 
eigner.' Then, with far more hopeful hearts than 
they had brought with them, they turned their 
steps homeward. ' 

^. There,' said Dame iWynton, as they left the 
house, 'that!s what I call goodness. I told you 
the best thing we could do in our trouble was 
just to go to him. If our folks get out of prison, 
I believe it will be through his doing; and he'll 
do it all the. more heartily, because they have 
injured him so badly. He 's a good man, if ever, 
there lived one, and has got a kind and tender 
heart. God bless him !' ' 

Many a time before had Dame Marion Wyn-. 
ton used the same expression with regard to 
other people and other things. But hitherto she 
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hkd never used it save as an unmeaning and 
consequently profane ejaculation. For all such 
expressions, when they are unmeaning, must be 
profane,— a violation of the third Commandment, 
«t taking of God's holy name in vain. Now the 
expression came from her heart, and was in truth 
a prayer. Again she repeated it, from the depth 
of her large, honest, English hearty 'God bless 
him !' And every one's heart responded warmly 
to the words. 
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CHAPTER X. 



* Deliver us from EvW 
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* And so you see, dear Lucy/ said Marie L« 
Plas, as she closed the old, dearly-loved Test^-. 
ment, and turned her bright face, radiant with^ 
love and faith, towards her friend ; ' so you see 
that God does deliver us from evil when we pray 
to Him to do so.' 

'Indeed, He does, Marie,' replied Lucy; 
'but mother says it has been through your; 
prayers, and not through ours. She believes 
in God now, the great Father in heaven, as firmly v 
as you do yourselves, still she can't feel as if s 
such a blessing as this would have been granted : 
in answer to such poor prayers as ours, but she 
thinks it is all on account of you that father has > 
been let out of prison, and allowed to coine f 
home and live with us «^ain. Mother says that 
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Mr. Le Plas promised to pray for us, and ask 
God to deliver us from our trouble, and she be- 
lieves God has heard his prayer and answered it. 
She said so this morning/ 

*No doubt father's prayers have helped,' 
replied Marie, thoughtfully, recalling at the 
same moment the earnest petitions which her 
father, in the presence of his children, had offered 
up every night and morning for Dame Wynton 
and her family, and also the many promises 
made lu Scripture concerning the prayer ot 
intercession. 'No doubt father's prayers have 
helped very much ; but I don't like to hear you 
say, Lucy, that God wouldn't hear your mother's 
prayers, or yours, just the same as He hears 
father's ; and I know you ought not to say that 
God hears father's prayers because he is good.' 

* Why not ?' said Lucy : 5 it's the truth. Yout 
father is good ; we never knew how good any one 
could be before we knew him. You know that 
he is good, Marie.' 

' ' I do, indeed,' replied Marie, * perhaps no 
oiieelse knows as well as I do how good he is; 
but, Lucy dear, it is not because of father's 
goodness that God hears him when he prays/ 
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'Then why is it?* asked Lucy. 

* Because God is his heavenly Father/ replied 
Marie ; * and you know, Lucy, you often say you 
know that He is youi* Father also. Still, you 
can't quite feel that He isy or you would not be 
afraid of His not hearing your prayers. You 
always will be afraid till you feel quite sure that 
you are His child. I should be afraid to go and 
ask father as I do for all I want, and I never 
could tell him, as I do, every thought and feeling 
of my heart, and every action of my life, if I 
were not sure, — quite, quite sure, that he was 
my very own father, who loved me as his very 
own child.' 

'And you feel like that towards God?' said 
Lucy, thoughtfully. 

Marie hesitated a moment, and then said, 
* Yes, Lucy, I do. Sometimes the feeling is- not 
so strong and real, because you know we don'^t 
always see our heavenly Father as we do our 
earthly one, and we have such forgetful hearts, 
and so many things turn away our minds from 
God; but still, although I sometimes, forget, 
God never does, and He always now sends me 
something to .make me remember. Him again 
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and come back to Him, some little troubk or 
other, or perhaps even some blessing which I, 
know comes from Him, and is sent to lead tack 
my heart to Him, and to make me feel again 
the touch of a Father's hand. But I don't 
think' that father ever forgets Him. That is, 
because he has so much faith — so very,, very 
much ;fiith»'I suppose his faith and trust in 
God are so strong because they have been so* 
much tried. Father knows well what it is. 
to be in trouble, and to be delivered from it, 
too/ . 

' That's just what mother was saying,' replied. 
Lucy; 'she told father this morning that she; 
could quite believe that Mr, Le Plas'had seen a 
great deal of trouble in his life, long before he. 
had come to live here, for that it was not the 
trouble of a few months that would have made 
his hair so "white or given him that look in his 
face. Mother says she never saw such a fate be- 
fore, with such deep lines in it, and that.k is 
care and anxiety that bring those lines.' 

* Then,* said Marie, ' it is no woiider if father^a 
face is full of them, for he has seen care and 
anxiety enough in. his life. . Not here, Litcy,* 
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she added, seeing the look of r^ret that came 
over her friend's face at these words — 'not here, 
Lucy. The trouble father has had here is 
nothing compared to the trouble we had in our 
own country.' 

*I wish you would tell niie about it/ said 
Lucy. ' I should so like to hear.' 

* We very seldom talk of it now/ said Marie, 
* except sometimes on Sunday evenings. Father 
never likes us to speak of those troubles except 
with very reverent hearts and wprds, remember- 
ing mercy given and deliverance granted, and 
for a long time some of us could not bear to 
talk on the subject. Ang6Hque ciannot do so 
even now ; it always makes her ill. She shivers 
all over, and turns pale and sick whenever that 
time of suffering is mentioned, and when we talk 
of it together on Sunday evenings, she generally 
steals away to read by baby's cradle in the other 
room.' 

; *It must have been a very dreadful time,' 
said Lucy, her tone expressing what she now 
did hot like to say, how very, very much she 
would wish to hear more about it. 

Marie noticed this, and it had more effect in. 
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4jnl6osening her heart and tongue than many 
entreaties would have had. 

Drawing nearer to her friend, she put her 
arm round her waist and said, 'We are so quiet 
here this morning alone togetiier, Lucy, and I 
think our hearts are in what father would call a 
reverent state. We have been talking so much 
of God and His goodness in delivering your 
father from the evil of being shut up in prison. 
I will tell you something of the trouble we have 
known in our own country, and of God's good- 
ness in delivering His people from evil, especially 
from the evil which they suffer for His name's 
sake, and from love and loyalty to Him. For 
it was on account of our religion that we suffered 
as we did.' 

'On account of your religion!' exclaimed 
Lucy; ' but how could that be } Your religion 
is good, and makes you good. Mother says she 
never really believed in God till she knew you, 
and that your religion is the right sort, — the 
true way of praying to God and obeying 
Him.' 

Marie smiled, — the grave, thoughtful smile 
which dwelt habitually on her father's face, and 
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'was beicoming every day a more frequent visitc* 
on hers. 

* The people in oiir country did hot think so, 
-Lucy/ she said; 'arid they forbade us to worship 
God in our own way and according to our own 
conscience. Oh, Lucy ! I remember so well the 
day that cruel order came, and the grief it 
brought into our happy home, for ours was 
•such a happy home till then. There had been 
troubles before in our country for the same 
cause, but that had been years ago, before we 
children could remember. We had never known 
•anything but peace, such peace; and we had 
such a lovely home. I don't think you could 
quite understand how lovely it was.' 

' Why not ?' asked Lucy. 

'Because this is such a different country. 
Our home abroad was like fairy-land coiiipared 
to it. Our cottage stood on the side of a moun- 
tain, and was surrounded with vineyards, and 
the fields and meadows below us were so rich 
in verdure, it was altogether more beautiful than 

any words of mine could ever describe. And we 

•• - . • ■ , . • 

were so happy.' 

• ' * - 

'Your mother was not ill then V asked Lucy. 
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'^ * * She was always delicate/ said Marie; * but 
not more delicate then Ang^lique is, or than 
father says he thinks Pauline will be. Those 
two are just like mother in person and in ways. 
She was very small and slight, and could not 
bear much fatigue, and she had a soft, gentle 
voice and manner^ and it brought the colour up 
into her face even to hear any'.pne speak loud, 
and she was very easily frightened and agitated; 
just as Ang^lique and little Pauline* are now; 
but she was never 'ill till we came to live in Eng- 
land, or rathef, I should say, she was never ill 
till our troubles began, for she drooped directly 
afterwards. • It was not, father says, that she 
had not faith arid patience. She Was a saint 
such ks one seldom sees, — father us6d often 
to say he wished he Had a mind like hers, but 
I never can imagine any one more heavenly- 
fnihded than father — not even mother. She 
never lost her trust in God, and always suffered 
patiently, and even joyfully, for the sake of His 
dear nisime. But her frame, her bodily frame, 
was' not strong; and it never riecovered the shock 
of that first day, when the order came telling us 
that our church was to be closed ; that we wer^ 
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never again to hear our dear pastor preach the 
word of God to us ; that father must not even 
conduct family worship in our owii house; and 
that our school, the school we loved so much, 
and to which we had all gone ever since we 
could remember, was to be shut up, and even 
our books taken away from us.* 

' Oh, Marie !' exclaimed Lucy, her whole face 
intensely expressive of her interest and sym- 
pathy, ' what did you do ?' 

' There was nothing to be done,' replied 
Marie ; ' at least, nothing for us to do. Father 
had a great deal to do afterwards, though it all 
proved of no use. But I remember that he said 
veiy little that day, only that he would never 
submit to anything which was contrary to the 
law of his God, for that it was every Christian's 
duty to obey God rather than man, and calling 
us all to him, he made us kneel round him whilst 
he prayed to God to look upon us in this time 
of temptation and trial, and deliver us from evil, 
as He alone could do. After this, I recollect he 
made me and Justine help mother to go to bed, 
for the evil tidings had been brought suddenly 
to our house, and the shock had been too much 
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for her. SThe was ill for days afterwards, iand- 
*it was then that those fits of fainting began' 

■ 

which never left hfef, but which increased mom'- 
^aiiid more until her death. After father h^d^ 
^seeii her cared for; he charged me and /ustin«^ 
'to Watch her well, and went out to fetch medi- 
cines for her, and also; as be told us elder ones 
^afterwards, to consult with others as to what' 
° could be done in our trouble. I recollect, afteF> 
he had been gone some time, I Went down Into 
the kitchen to see after the children, and there I 
''found them all gathered round Ang^lique andJ 
'Ghrisfian. Ang^lique was shaking with terror,- 
aiKi a& whitfe as a- sheet^ — poor child, that was^ 
^the first time I had ever seen her look like that^ 
though I have often enough since-— and Chris- 
tian was holding forth about all he meant to dc^ 
'in defence of our liberties and in defiance oi this 
~CrueI order. He had collected all out school-' 
^books together in a little heap, with the beloved' 
catechism we had always learned on Sundays 

> 

-right at the top, — it was a worn-out looking 
book ihat had gone through the family, attd- 
long lise had made it veiy dear to us ; he held 
•all the books tightly together with his little 

M 
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hands/ and declared that nobody should take 
them from him, they should cut off both hi$ 
hands first And he called our prince the duke 
a wicked, wicked man, and said he wished b$ 
had a big gun, for he would like to go straight 
up to him and shoot him/ ^ 

'And was he a wicked man?' asked Lucyj 
^ but he must have been to give so cruel aQ 
order/ 

' He had never seemed so before,' replied 
Marie, ' and father never would allow us to say 
a word against him. When the other children 
told him on his return of all Christian had said, 
he looked very grave, and calling him to him, he 
took him on his knee, and talked to him for a 
long time about its being our duty always to 
speak respectfully and reverently of our prince, 
and indeed of all those who are set in authority 
over us, and he made him learn some verses in 
the thirteenth chapter of Romans, which teach 
us that the powers that be are ordained of God, 
and must not be resisted, except when they would 
force us to disobey the higher law of God/ 

' But that was what this prince wanted to do, 
was it not?' asked Lucy. 
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' That was what Christian told father/ replied 
Marie. ' But I remember father laid his hand 
upon his mouth, and said it was not for a little 
boy like him to pronounce judgment on a great 
lord like our duke, that all we could do now waik 
to pray to God to dispose his heart to protect us, 
Satid to be gentle and patient ourselves ; and he 
lx)ade us all come round him and look out a verse 
in the Bible and learn it by heart : ' Thou shalt 
not speak evil of the ruler of thy people/ Father 
told us it was our duty to obey that law, whether 
the duke listened to our request or not/ 

^ And was the duke good to you, and did he 
protect you ?' asked Lucy. 

* Alas ! no,* said Marie. * I believe he was 
sorry for us. I believe he would have helped us 
if he could ; but he had made some promise to 
the French king, which he thought he was obliged 
to keep, and so he said he could do nothing for 
tis. Every effort was made to persuade him. 
The lord of the great castle to whom our house 
belonged — father was his steward, and took care 
of his property for him — did all he could to 
help us ; he and a great many other noblemen 
wrote petitions and presented them, but it was 
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all of no use. The duke considered himself 
bound by a sinful promise made to a prince, 
more powerful than himself, and we were to be; 
the sufTerers,' 

' But could not some other great prince help; 
you ?* asked Lucy, as she vaguely remembered; 
gll she had heard her father say of Queen Eliza-; 
beth, and thought to herself that surely some 
§uch powerful: king or queen from other counri; 
tries might have gone to help these poor people^ 
in their troubles, 

'Father says,'- replied Marie, 'that other? 
countries did try to help us. Holland, Germany, 
and Switzerland, especially dear Switzerland.; 
We shall always love its very name for all*the 
good that it did to us. The Swiss did all they^ 
could to help us, I never could make you under-, 
stand, Lucy, bow much they did for us; and> 
when they found that they could not succeed in- 
helping to restore to us our happy religipus privi-, 
kges, then they tried to obtain permission fot 
us to leave our own country, and go away tO: 
live in other countries. Well do I remember- 
when this was first talked of. By some the idea; 
w^ received thankfully. Others thought with 
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agony of having to abandon their native soil — 
the land of their fathers and forefathers. Our 
'dear father was amongst these. It is in his very- 
nature to cling tightly to what belongs to him, 
and to all that association has rendered dear to 
liim ; the roots of his heart go down deep, and 
liold fast to the objects of his love, and I know 
'file thought of leaving our dear country wrung 
%is very soul. But he resolved to do whatevet 
%as best for lis, and- especially whatever was 
most for the glory of God and the interests of 
-religion. Meetings were held — ^^many meetings, 
-and we led a weary life while all this agitation 
•was going on. At length it was decided that we 
"would not leave our country, but would remaiil 
and serve God iii it. I do not understand my- 
self the motives that made our people come to 
this decision. But father has often told us that 
they did not come to it without much thought 
and earnest prayer to God. But they resolved 
to resist the cruel order Jhat had reached us, and 
so prepared for war. The preparation was made 
very solemnly, Lucy, and the ministers were 
asked to preach to us, and to administer the 
Holy Communion. You told me once, dear 
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Lucy, that you did not know what that blessed 
service was, but you will one day — I am sure 
you will ; when you know more about Jesus 
Christ, you will feel that it is necessary for al| 
who love and serve Him to enjoy the privil^e 
of the Holy Communion. The first time I evet 
partook of it was on that solemn occasion when 
It was administered to us in our church by our 
own dear pastor, just when we felt ourselves on 
the eve of a terrible war. Oh, it was such a 
solemn, awful time!' 

'And did you fight, and did you gain the 
victory ? * asked the excited Lucy, who, though 
she could not understand a great deal of all that 
her friend told her, yet understood quite enough 
to be a very attentive and deeply-interested 
listener. 

'We did fight, indeed — a sad and most 
unfortunate war — and you must not ask me to 
tell you anything of its horrors, dear Lucy, for 
though I am braver than Ang^lique, I cannot 
recall those dreadful days without shuddering. 
But there was to be no victory for us — we had 
a very small army compared with our enemies^ 
and father always says that things were not well 
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managed. There was no one of any experience 
to lead, none who knew anything of the proper 
way of conducting a war. And then there was a 
great want of union amongst the people them- 
sejves, and many were of a failing heart. And 
things went badly ; and at length our people 
were obliged to submit. Then promises were 
made to us which made us hopeful. But they 
were all broken, and the miseries we endured 
after we had submitted were even greater than 
those which we suffered during the war. We 
had been told that we should be allowed to 
leave the country in peace, unless, indeed, we 
chose to give up our religion, when we might 
remain in it' 

' And of course you would not do that,' said 
Lucy; * of course you would rather go away.' 

' But we were not allowed to go, the promises 
made to us were all broken. We were cruelly 
treated. Many families suffered dreadfully, and 
amongst them ourselves ; I believe because father 
was steward to the lord of the castle, and he was 
bne of the noblemen who was most determined 
in his resistance. We were all sent to prison, 
and kept there a long time.' 
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* In prison/ exclaimed Lucy, ' you have been 
in prison, and the little ones, and your mother; 
I wonder it did not kill. her.' 

' Father thinks it did,' said Marie ; ' at least 
lie thinks that it laid the seeds of the illness 
rwhich afterwards carried her to her grave. But 
J have always thought that what broke her h^art 
was the death of our good pastor. He was so 
good, Lucy, such a true saint — and she loved 
him so truly. We all loved him deaxly, and ao 
wonder, for he had baptized us all, and taught 
us from little babies ; he was such a dear, dear 
friend to us ; I often think we shall never see any 
one like him on earth again ," he was so full of 
love to the Lord Jesus, and so good and holy.' 

' Like your own father,' said Lucy. 

'Like him in holiness,* replied Marie, *but 
not at all like him in character, or in appearance 
either. For father was always such a fine tall 
man, and so determined in his way of speaking 
and walking — more so even when we lived in 
.our own country than he is now. We children 
used often to say that we could not understand 
Jtiow.any one could ever disobey father. But 
our dear pastor was, such a meek, gentleman, 
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very" small and delicate, and so mild in his 
manner ; it did not seem as if anything could 
make him raise his voice in anger or resistance. 
But he could resist firmly enough when the right 
time came. Father always says of him that he 
lived an angel's life and died a martyr^s death.' 
' Did they put him to death, then T asked Lucy, 
'Cruelly,* replied Marie; *and cruelly was 
he persecuted before his death. 

' The life they made him lead before he died 
was the severest part of his martyrdom, and it 
was just because they knew it would be so that 
they treated him as they did. His character 
was so gentle, that he never could bear to 
contradict any one, or to hear any one else 
contradicting or disputing, and every day the 
^onks used to visit him in the dungeon where 
he was confined — cruelly confined with one leg 
fastened into a great wooden stock — and there 
they would dispute with him for hours, merely 
:to tease and worry him. But you know, Lucy, 
the strength of Christ is made perfect in we^k- 
liess. It is His own promise that His grace shall 
be sufficient for all people and at all timeis, and 
that grace made our dear gentle pastor as .firm 
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as a rock. He died such a glorious deaths 
Many whom we knew saw him die. We otuf^ 
selves saw him led out of the prison, and when 
he came just without the gate, he turned round 
and made such a beautiful speech. He spokd 
of the deliverance God was now giving hfm-i^ 
that was a deliverance from evil most trpljf; 
Lucy. He thanked God aloud, and so that all 
might hear him for delivering his poor body froni 
the sufferings he had endured within thosie 
narrow walls, and setting it free from the 
captivity of an earthly prison; and then he 
spoke so beautifully of the deliverance God was 
about to give to his soul, when it should be 
released for ever from the chains of sin and 
sorrow and infirmity, and sent forth into the 
boundless regions of eternity to dwell in endless 
light, and life, and liberty* I remember the 
very words he said. I had never heard anything 
like it in all my life before. But those who heard 
him speak at the foot of the scaffold said it was 
yet more touching then. He prayed aloud for 
himself, for God's suffering people, and for his 
enemies, and went into eternity with these words, 
" Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit." 
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Mother felt his death keenly. We were afraid 
she would never rally from the long fainting fit 
iato which she fell after seeing him leave the 
prison to be executed. I remember her saying 
hc3LW difficult it was not to envy him the rest to 
ii^ch he was going, and father's saying that 
^ey must be thankful for life on account of us 
children, and that we had great cause to bless 
God for His goodness in allowing us all to 
Ci^main t(^ether. For many poor parents had 
their children taken from them, and sent away, 
they did not know where, to be brought up in 
another religion whilst we were never separated^ 
though kept long in prison.' 

' How long ?' asked Lucy; * and what made 
them let you out ? How did you come to be set 
free?' 

* I can't exactly tell,* said Marie ; ' father 
says that during all the time we were shut up 
great efforts were being made for us by friends 
m other lands, and at length we were let out 
of prison and allowed to leave the country. 
Qh, Lucy, such a journey as that was ! We 
^d not think dear mother would ever live 
thtough it' 
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Bat before Marie could enter on any descrip- 
tion of the weary journey which followed that 
time of trial, when in weakness and poverty, 
with exhausted frames, hearts sick with hope oft 
•deferred, and disappointment oft repeated, th^ 
girls' conversation was interrupted by the return 
of the boys to the cottage, with the tidings that 
mother was on her way home from inarket, and 
that all had gone so Well Mr. Le Plas promised 
to do all that mothet* wished, and the little on^ 
had been so happy ; they had stayed with Justine 
-and Ang61ique all the time mother had been 
making her purchases, and Bess and the twins 
had made such friends with David, and Isohbar, 
^nd Aim^e. 

* So it IS all turning out just as you girls 
wished,' said Tom Wynton, ' and our two fami- 
lies will Jdc fast friends yet — indeed, are fast 
•friends now, as I am sure they ought to be.' 
Then, turning to Lucy, he said, * Mr. Le Plas has 
promised mother to do what she wishes, and mo- 
ther is right well pleased about it, I can tell you.' 

* What is it that your mother wished father 
to do ?' asked Marie. 

*To come over here next week with the 
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children. It will be mother's wedding-day, and 
she has set her heart on our two families spend-v 
ing the evening together. She said it was a 
great deal to ask of your father> especially aS; 
you are so much above us.' 

*We are not above youj dear Lucy/ said' 
l^arie ; ' your mother often says so, and I told 
father that she did, aoid he said it was a g^eafc 
mistake, we were neyei? anything but. labouring 
people.' 

'-Well, you seem above us,' said Tomi, de*> 
gidedly, *and very much above us too.' 

* Father says that is only because Ir). oui^ 
country we had many advantetges of education, 
which the people in these parts have not had; 
and that it always: raises, people to kpow how to 
read and write well ; bu,t he says that soot^ 
education will be as much thought of here as it- 
used to be with us, and that this work that the 
government is now carrying on^ here is the veryv 
thing that will- help on the education and im- 
provement of the people.' 

'Well, and the sooner it does so the better, 
if it is to make us more like you, that 's all I can 
say,' said Tom ; ' and I 'm right glad for one to 
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think that our folk, at all events, have come to 
their senses with regard to your folk. Other 
people may go on making fools of themselves, 
shutting their eyes to their own good, and quar- 
relling, as we say, with their bread and butter. 
They won't hear father or any of us say another 
word against foreign folk or foreign ways, and 
right glad am I for one that it should be so.* 

* And I for another, I am sure,' said Marie, 
'though I must not stay here to tell you so. I 
did not think it was so late ; I have been talking 
so much that I did not perceive how quickly 
time was passing.' 

' I wish you could have told me about your 
journey,' said Lucy. 

' That must be for another time/ replied 
Marie ; ' but that too is a sad story. But now I 
must be going home, and I shall meet your 
mother and the young ones and have a sight of 
them on the way.' 

And holding out her hand to Tom, who took 
it with characteristic energy, she gave Lucy a 
loving embrace and kissed the sleeping baby, 
Moll, in her cradle, and went away, leaving Lucy's 
mind full of the strange story she had told her. 
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CHAPTER XL 

*For Thine is the Kingdom, the Power, and 

the Glory! 

Dame Marion Wynton's wedding-day arrived, 
and it was somewhat a strange company that 
assembled within her cottage to keep it with 
all due honour — a very strange company indeed 
it must have seemed to those who knew the 
state of feeling that, until very lately, had existed 
In the minds of Dame Wynton and Dame 
Wynton's husband towards the * foreigners/ 

On this evening the whole Wynton family 
was assembled within the cottage, not one 
member was wanting, and the look on every 
face seemed to say how much each felt the 
happiness of being thus assembled in love and 
peace to 'keep mother's wedding-day/ The 
father's presence in particular seemed to be 
highly valued, judging from the manner in which 
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all the children clustered round him. One of 
the twins sat on each knee, Lucy bent lovingly 
over the back of his chair, little ' Queen Bess ' 
sat at his feet, with her fat arms tightly twined 
around his knees and a most resolute expressjicm 
on her broad, rosy face which seemed to say, 
that, having once more obtained possession. Qf 
father, she meant firmly to retain her hold. Good 
Dame Marion was sitting close beside him with 
baby Moll upon her lap,, while, thje three boys— 
tihe sturdy Ralph, the slight,, active, enexgefeic 
Tom, and the more thoughtful Walter — made 
a, group behind their mother.. 

But there was nothing so very strange in: all 
the Wynton family being thus; SKSsembled- \xy^. 
gether in. their own home. The strangeness lay- 
in the fact that all. the Le Plas family; were 
gathered there also, from Le Plas himself^.who 
s^at comfortably established in the best seatj^dowir 
to little Aimee,^ the youngest of ther children. 
There they sat, all the Wynton family, all tie 
L.e Plas family, on the very happiest of tienns. 
S.upper was prepared on the tables, a hom«ly 
gieal, but with abundance of food even for so 
large a party. Lucy declared, with all her heart 
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shining out from her blue eyes, that she was 
sure even the birds and the fish must have 
known that it was going to be mother's wedding- 
day, and that they were wanted to furnish a 
supper for the Le Plas family, and so had come 
readily to be shot by Tom*s gun and caught in 
•Ralph's net. And certainly there was a most 
plentiful provision of both upon the table, and 
never was more ample justice done to any meal. 
The twins would not relinquish their guardian- 
ship of father during its course, and sat still one 
on each knee, and baby Moll remained in 
mother's lap. Le Plas, too, kept his little Aimde 
on his knees, yet these were not considered by 
any means hindrances to enjoyment. 

Supper over, Lucy, assisted by her young 
friends cleared the table. 

Lucy was a handy girl, her mother would 
often declare, that * she was free to say there was 
not a handier in all the country round ;' but as 
she watched the rapid, yet always graceful move- 
ments of Marie and her younger sisters, Justine 
and Angelique, the good dame's opinion of her 
own child's capabilities changed slightly, and 
she said to Le Plas, — 

N 
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* It 's the same with your girls' bodies that it 
is with their tongues. They seem able to turn 
them any way they like/ 

* They are good girls/ said the father ; ' and 
so is your Lucy, Mrs. Wynton ; she 's a treasure 
to you/ 

' Indeed she is/ said Dame Marion, warmly, 
' she 's been as good a child as ever parents were 
blessed with, and as useful an one. But the best 
thing she ever did for herself, and for us too, 
was when she picked up friendship with your 
Marie. Yes,' she added, raising her voice so 
that every one might hear what she said, * the 
time was, and not so long ago ne^J;her, when I 
would have done my best to keep my children 
from having any dealings with foreign folk, and 
many have been the unkind and the unjust 
words I have said against you and yours, Mr. 
Le Plas. But God knows how bitterly I have 
repented of my folly, for it was folly, and worse 
than folly, and I see plainly enough now how 
wicked it was to have behaved as we have done* 
We Ve seen evil times of late, but not more evil 
than we deserved ; and I 'm thankful for them, 
for I believe they Ve done us all good, and the 
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Lord in His mercy has delivered us from 
them/ 

Marie's face lighted up with such a bright 
smile as Dame Marion pronounced these words, 
that the good woman turned quickly towards 
her and asked, 'What made her smile like that ?* 

A meaning glance at Lucy was Marie's reply. 
But Lucy understood the glance and said, — 

* Marie smiled, mother, because we were 
saying to each other just now how much it 
made us think of our last lesson together to be 
all met here in this way to-night/ 

' And pray what was your last lesson to- 
gether ?' asked Le Plas. 

* Deliver us from evil,* replied Marie. 

* Deliver us from evil,' repeated Dame 
Marion ; * well, I think that has been a prayer 
rather than a lesson all these days, while we have 
been so unhappy about father.' 

' Who has been like Peter shut up in prison 
while those who loved him were making prayer 
unto God continually for him,' said Le Plas. 

' Who was Peter ?' and ' Tell us about Peter,' 
was at once the cry of several voices. 

And in a few simple words, the good Le Plas 
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told the story of Peter's imprisonment and mira- 
culous deliverance. 

When he had concluded, Joel Wynton him- 
self was the first to speak. 

* It *s a mighty curious story to be sure, but 
there 's one great difference. There isn't much 
resemblance between the like of me and the good 
man you speak of, Mr. Le Plas, and it was for 
no good cause that we were shut up, as we our- 
selves see now.' 

' But you were delivered by an angel, though,' 
said Lucy, with a grateful, loving look at Le Plas. 
'That's right, Lucy, my girl!' exclaimed 
her mother. * Tell the little ones about it, Joel ; 
they '11 see there 's something to be grateful for. 
There 's no saying how long their father might 
have been kept away from them if it hadn't been 
for our kind friend. And the week that you 
were away, Joel, and that we were fretting about 
you here seemed a month at the very least — a 
long, dreary month.' 

* It seemed more than a month to me,' said 
Joel Wynton, ' a deal more. There 's none but 
them who have gone through it, who know what 
it is to be deprived of liberty. It wasn't that 
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we were badly treated. They fed us well, we 
had more to eat than we 'd had for a good while, 
but then you see we wanted heart to eat it, and, 
for my part, what little I forced myself to eat, — 
well, it seemed to go against me, and to do me no 
good. The driest crust at home, with one's wife 
^nd children around one, is sweeter food to the 
taste than bread and meat within locked doors.' 

' Tell us about it — tell us all the story,' cried 
several young voices. 

' I 've no story to tell,' said Joel, ' only that 
we spent a miserable week. We saw no one but 
the jailor, for though there were others shut up 
along with us, we were not allowed to speak to 
one another ; and there was no getting a word of 
information from the man that had charge of us ; 
he always kept saying the same thing over and 
over again, that " them that interfered with the 
government must expect to be interfered with 
themselves;" and he never would say anything 
else. I knew how badly off my wife and chil- 
dren must be at home fretting after me, and I 
was growing more and more down-hearted, when 
one day I was told that I was wanted, and they 
took me before a lot of gentlemen, some English 
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and some foreign, as it was easy to see. And 
the chief amongst them — a fine-looking foreign 
gentleman, with a great long name that I could 
never so much as try to remember, much less to 
pronounce — spoke to me himself He bid me 
stand forward and say what I had to say for 
myself; and so I did, and told him my mind 
plain out about all the mischief these new goings 
on had done to my land — how the water had 
made its way into my garden and field and 
washed away the corn I and my lads had sown 
with our own hands, and spoiled that which we 
had stored in our barn. He heard me most 
attentive, I must say, and then he told me that 
if I' and the like of me had not been so unruly, 
but had had a little patience instead of taking 
the law into our own hands, we might have 
known that at this very time there had been a 
petition laid before the Council up in London, 
and that all just complaints would be attended 
to; and a great deal more he said which was 
more than my mind could lay hold of, about 
what was going to be done, and settled so as to 
please all parties. But what I did understand 
was what he told me last of all, and that was 
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that I might have been kept in prison for weeks, 
but that Mr. LePlas, one of his overseers, to whom 
he was under some obligation, had spoken up for 
me, and that he had got them to let me off/ 

' Oh, father, weren't you glad ?' exclaimed 
little Bess. 

' Yes, my queen. I was indeed, and grate- 
ful, too. More grateful than a week before I 
should have thought it possible for me ever to be 
to one of the foreign folk. I Ve got a good spirit 
of my own, or at least I always fancied I had 
before they shut me up in prison ; but one week 
of that sort of work had pretty well done for 
me altogether. There 's one thing an English- 
man can't stand, and that is, to be deprived of his 
•liberty. English lungs can't breathe shut up 
within four walls.' 

' I don't think Englishmen , are peculiar in 
that,' replied Le Plas : ' at least, if so, I am 
more of an Englishman than I ever yet imagined 
myself to be. I know that I could not live long 
in prison, having also made trial of it for myself 
I, too, have experienced what it is to be de- 
prived of liberty, and shut up within the narrow 
walls of a gloomy dungeon, and that for a 
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very much longer time. I have spent as many- 
months in prison, my good friend, as you have 
spent days.' 

* You in prison ! you, Mr. Le Plas ! ' ex* 
claimed more than one in great astonishment, 
Tom adding, 'It must have been some very 
wicked person who had you put there,* in which 
plainly expressed opinion every one present 
agreed. No one could imagine for a moment 
that Le Plas had ever done anything which 
could possibly deserve prison as a punishment 

Lucy was on the point of saying that she 
knew something of the matter. She had actually 
opened her lips to speak when a glance from 
Marie checked her. It was very seldom indeed 
that Le Plas spoke of himself, or his own ex- 
periences, as Marie knew; and now that he 
seemed disposed to do so, she felt that he was 
led by some good reason, and was most un* 
willing that anything should check him. 

Her meaning glance was quickly understood 
by Lucy, and the boys joined in their mother's 
entreaty, that Mr. Le Plas would please to tell 
them all about it ; when he was in prison, and 
where ; who put him in, and for what. 
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' I am afraid I cannot answer such questions 
in detail,' he replied ; ' for were I to attempt to 
do so, I should keep you listening not all night, 
but for many days and nights to come. But I 
will do my best to answer them very shortly, 
and then I think you will understand why I am 
so fully able to sympathize in the misery of 
prison life, and why,' addressing himself to Joel 
Wynton, 'I so earnestly desired that you, my 
friend, should be delivered from it. You know 
something of trouble for yourselves. We have 
seen some sad doings here lately — have we not V 

And Le Plas turned to good Dame Marion, 
who heaved a heavy sigh from the depth of her 
honest heart, and said, 'Indeed we have. The 
good God above, whom you talk so much about, 
grant that we may never see the like again.' 

' Well,' said Le Plas, ' nothing we have seen 
or suffered here at all comes up to what I, and 
thousands besides, had to endure in our own 
country. My home was taken from me there, 
too — and such a home as it was ! Our little 
friend here' — and Le Plas laid the thin, olive 
hand on Lucy's fair head — 'our little friend here 
used sometimes to admire our cottage in the 
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Mere, and say to my girls how neat and pretty 
we had made it; but it was only an imitation 
of our lovely little home in our own sunny 
country, and a very poor imitation, too ; my 
children know how poor — do they not?' 

Justine's ^yt,s were brimming over at tb^ 
very mention of her old home, and Angdlique's 
voice was too choked with emotion for her to b^ 
able to reply otherwise to her father than by her 
trembling breast and the rapid colour that flitted 
over her face at his words. So it was only Marie 
who answered, ' It was indeed, father ; our own 
dear home was a lovely one indeed/ 

' And a happy one,' continued her father ; 
' and a happy and thankful family were we who 
dwelt in it. We were labouring people, and yet 
we were not poor; for God had prospered us 
so abundantly that we had even more of this 
world's goods than we needed for our daily 
wants, which were very few and simple. My 
grandfather had owned a little property on the 
mountain, but a neighbouring lord, who was de- 
sirous of adding it to his own grounds, had bought 
it from him for a considerable sum of money, 
leaving him, however, the cottage in which he had 
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always lived, and which he would not sell, and 
a pleasant garden and orchard around it. The 
money which my grandfather received for his 
property enabled him to give my father a very 
superior education; indeed it was principally 
this consideration that made him yield to the 
inobleman's entreaty and sell it, for we mountain 
people cling almost too closely to the soil that 
belongs to us. But my grandfather's heart 
was set upon giving my father every advantage 
of education ; and, as there were not many to 
be received in the quiet village where he lived, 
he sent him away to a distant place, from which 
he returned to his native home, quite a learned 
man, but as devoted as ever to the holy religion 
in which he had been trained in his youth — the 
religion of the Bible. My grandfather was a 
Hugonot, and with his last breath he expressed 
his love for the Hugonot religion; declaring 
it to be the religion of the Bible, and begging 
my father to cling to its holy doctrines, which 
even then had begun to be attacked, and which 
men, in other parts of the land, were seeking to 
overthrow. My father gave the promise firmly, 
and faithfully did he keep it. We were all 
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mained at home with my mother in the pretty 
cottage which had always been ours, looking 
after the work generally and taking charge of 
the river and the boat-houses. It was there I 
learned so much of the work that has been so 
useful to me since, for part of the property 
lay low in the valley; and in some places th^ 
water was kept out with embankments. I little 
knew then how much I should have to do with 
floods and earthworks in later years, but the 
Lord knew. It is His way, as a Father, to 
make provision betimes for the emergencies 
which He knows will rise to his children in the 
future; and, as I felt afterwards. He was pre- 
paring me then for the work I took in hand 
when I went to Holland, and for all that I have 
had to do in the same way since. In like 
manner did that kind and heavenly Father, 
who knows the end of all things from the be- 
ginning, make preparation for my becoming 
acquainted with the English tongue, by giving 
me early in life a sweet English maiden for my 
wife. My master's lady had brought her froni 
England to mind the little ones at the Castle, 
and teach thiem her own tongue. She had been 
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delicate in her own land, and she was a fragile 
creature to look at when she came amongst us 
first, but our sunny mountains suited her well, 
and she grew quite another being before she 
had been long with us. She soon became grc :; 
friends with my sisters, and was as often at our 
house as they were ; and, when my mother was 
on her death-bed, she helped to nurse her as 
tenderly as they did, and shared with them the 
last blessing that fell from her honoured lips. 

' It had been only a short time before that 
she had promised to become my wife, and be, as 
my sisters themselves were, a dear and devoted 
daughter to my mother, but we had not thought 
to marry for some time. My mother's death, 
however, hastened that event, and from my 
sweet English wife I learned to know well the 
language which the Lord knew I should need to 
know in future days. All our little ones were 
born to us in our pleasant home before our 
troubles began. These trials did not come upon 
us suddenly. As I have told you a sound of 
trouble in the distance had reached us even in 
my grandfather's days, but there had seemed to 
be a halt in its approach. Now rumours were 
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constantly reaching us that great changes were 
likely to take place, that the good days we had 
been enjoying, when all might worship God after 
the dictates of their own consciences, and the 
desires of their own hearts, were passing away, 
and that we might look for a return of the trial 
and persecution which our ancestors had knowA. 
I consulted my master concerning these reports, 
and he looked grave. I asked him what we 
should do if persecution found its way to us, and 
whether it would be right to hide one's senti- 
ments for the sake of preserving one's life to 
one's wife and children. He was of an ancient 
Hugonot family, and a man of a most determined 
character. I do not know now whether, in his 
devotion to all that was good and true, he was 
not almost too precipitate in his actions, too 
forward in his desire to resist the evil; but I 
shall never forget the look of resolution on his 
face, nor the almost proud tone in which he 
replied, " / shall never hide my sentiments, Le 
Plas, on any subject, least of all on the subject 
of religion. In my Bible I read these words, 
' He that loveth father or mother more than me 
is not worthy of me, and he that loveth son or 
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daughter more than me is not worthy of me.' " 
And he was true to his resolution. Trouble 
increased quickly.' 

'Father/ said Ang^lique, 'you will not tell 
about the war.' 

I Lucy remembered what Marie had told her, 
jgind looking at Ang^lique was not surprised to 
see that she was deadly pale. 

' My timid Ang^lique cannot bear to hear of 
that time of horrors,' said Le Plas, ' and we will 
not talk of it, — some day, maybe, I will tell you 
more, but not now. Suffice it to say that my 
master was one of the most determined — perhaps 
the most determined — of all the neighbouring 
noblemen in opposing the order which forbade us 
to attend our places of worship, to send our 
children to school, even to read aloud the Word 
of God to our little ones, and kneel with them 
in prayer to our God and Saviour. My master 
took, as I say, a leading part in resisting this 
cruel tyranny, and the consequence was that he 
was arrested, he, his wife, and children, and 
servants. Amongst the latter they counted me, 
and I, my wife, and little ones, were carried long 
miles away from our pleasant home. Ah! we 

O 
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never, never beheld it more — that pleasant, 
pleasant home!' 

Le Plas paused, and perhaps none of the 
elder ones present would have had courage to 
ask him to continue. But little Bess, whose 
attention "had never lagged during the whole of 
his story, roused him with the inquiry. 

'And where did you go?' 

*We went to prison, my child,' replied Le 
Plas ; ' we were shut up in a dreary fortress, with 
soldiers to guard us day and night, and there 
we remained a weary time till my little ones 
had lost tjie roses from their cheeks and the flesh 

from their bones, and their dear mother . 

But we will not talk of her — we owe it to God's 
goodness that she did not die within those damp 
walls. For months we were shut up there, and 
then we were allowed to leave the prison, but 
only on promise that we would quit our own 
country. And so we did, and travelled into 
Switzerland, from thence to Holland ; and finally 
to England, in consequence of the great demand 
for foreign workmen to carry on the drainage 
work in these parts.' 

'And your master?' asked Dame Wynton. 

' I never saw him again but once,' replied Le 
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Plas, ' and then he told me how thankfullie was 
to know that I and my family were going to 
leave the country; he was going to send his 
wife and children abroad too, but for himself 
he must remain always a prisoner. He was 
accused of having written something against the 
King and the Roman Catholic religion — it was 
but a private letter to a friend, which was found 
in his desk, in which he regretted that the privi- 
leges granted by Henry the Fourth had been 
taken from the Hugonots; but it was quite 
enough for his enemies to go upon, and he was 
condemned to spend his life in prison, his castle 
was taken from him, and he never saw his family 
again. My troubles were nothing to his, yet not 
one murmur escaped his lips. His last words to 
me were, " We need not mind what happens to 
us in this poor kingdom. There is one great 
kingdom to which we are all hastening. Let us 
be true in our allegiance to the King of kings. 
He has all power in His hands, and when we 
shall be with Him in His great glory, we shall 
not mind the passing troubles of earth," which you 
know is very true,' added Le Plas. * There is a 
great deal of trouble in every earthly kingdom.' 
* As we know for ourselves/ remarked Joel 
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Wynton, who, though a man of very few words, 
and, if the truth must be told, of very few ideas 
also, had reached this conclusion by dint of all 
he had felt during the last few days : ' sure 
enough there 's been plenty of trouble in these 
parts of late ; the people going against the King, 
and the King putting down the people. It is a 
distracted sort of kingdom, I believe.' 

' And,' said Le Plas, * this makes us long all 
the more for the new and better kingdom of 
God to come. First, let us desire that this 
kingdom should be established in our own hearts. 
Whatever distractions and troubles may be going 
on without, there will be always peace within, so 
long as the heart is the kingdom of God, so long 
as He is the King who reigns there, overcoming 
every sin that would seek to share His throne 
with Him. God alone has power to overcome 
and to rule. Let us yield Him the entire sub- 
mission which is due to Him, and seek to live 
to His glory, and to magnify His name, whether 
it be in prosperity or in adversity." 

Thus did Le Plas give the Wynton family a 
short sketch of his life in his own country, and 
by all the elder members of the family was it 
heard with deepest interest and attention. The 
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little ones, if not able to understand the whole, 
had at all events marked their respect for Le 
Plas by their silence, for not one sound had any 
one of them uttered during the whole time, and 
now four of them lay quietly and happily asleep, 
the baby Moll on her mother's lap, little Aimee 
on her father's shoulder, while on each sturdy 
arm of the worthy Joel lay a round, rosy face, — 
'Michael soundly sleeping on one, and Jonathan 
;upon the other. 

That night, long after the little company had 
dispersed and all had retired to their beds, Le 
Plas's words were dwelling in Dame Wynton's 
heart. 

'Well,* she said to herself, 'that man is a 
true man, and I have learned that his religion is 
the real one too. The Lord grant, as he said, 
that we may all get into His kingdom, for sure 
enough, JoeFs words are true, and this one is so 
distracted, that what with one thing and another 
there is very little peace in it, and one needs to 
look for a better. The Lord in His power soon 
bring us all to the knowledge of one. And 
then, as my Lucy said the last thing before she 
dropped asleep, to Him be all the glory.' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

* For Ever and Ever! 

It was on an evening in early spring that we 
first made acquaintance with the personages who 
have figured in this little tale, and it must be on 
an evening in early spring that we now, for the 
present, take leave of them. But not, as then, 
on a cold, stormy, cheerless evening, with the 
wind blowing high, and the rain beating loud. 
All is bright enough now, bright without with 
pleasant sunshine, and the feeling of fast coming 
summer, and still brighter within, with the yet 
more gladdening sunshine of happy faces, and 
the feeling of past mercies that have been given, 
freely given, present mercies that are being fully 
enjoyed, and future mercies that have been faith- 
fully promised. 

Ten years have passed since that stormy 
evening when first our eyes peeped in upon the 
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Wyntons; and this pleasant evening, when we 
again look in upon them in the cottage which 
was theirs then, and is theirs now, although it 
has since undergone such changes that it is 
somewhat difficult to recognise an old friend 
with such a very new face. For then, if we re- 
member rightly. Dame Wynton's home, though 
bright with the affection one for another of those 
who dwelt in it, was in itself but a rough and 
barren sort of place, without any of those signs 
of comfort and refinement about it which give 
a charm to any home, however humble, whilst 
now it looked so smart and tidy, that, as the two 

> 

younger girls, Bess and Moll, put a finishing 
touch to their domestic arrangements on this 
particular evening, they looked round with grati- 
fied eyes, and exclaimed, with a pride for which 
it would have been hard to reprove them, ' Well, 
really, the place does look nice ! ' 

It did indeed, — scarcely could any place have 
looked nicer. There was no need now of the old 
friendly bit of coarse sacking to keep out the 
draught from the kitchen ; for the door no longer 
opened, as of old, directly into it, a little porch 
had been built out into the garden, and across 
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the door that opened from this porch into the 
room hung what looked very like a piece of old 
French tapestry, giving to the room a most pic- 
turesque as well as pleasant appearance, whilst 
the walls were so well smoothed and whitened 
that they rivalled the curtains that hung over the 
window, and the snowy cloth that was spread 
upon the table. 

The girls repeated their remark, this time 
throwing it into the form of a question. 'The 
place looks nice, doesn't it, mother V 

And mother replied, ' It does indeed, my 
lasses, but not nicer than it ought to look on 
such a night as this.' 

' Oh, mother !* exclaimed a tall lad, who had 
been busy arranging half-a-dozen books, and 
about as many pamphlets, on a neat shelf, with a 
carefulness that seemed to say that to him books 
were the most precious things in the world ; ' oh, 
mother, how strange it does seem to think about 

itr 

' To think about what, Walter V inquired 
Dame Wynton. *We have so many things to 
think about just now, that you must explain 
what you mean by " it." ' 




al" ■ The girls 
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And Dame Wynton looked at the thoughtful 
face of the boy with a tender expression on her 
own which seemed to have learned its way there 
since last we saw her. We remember no such 
look then on Dame Wynton's honest, straight- 
forward countenance. It must be reckoned 
amongst the changes that had come during the 
last ten years, and so must the peculiarly plea- 
sant tones of her voice, as decided as ever, but far 
more loving and amiable; and these changes 
made Dame Marion, though ten years older, 
appear a younger woman now than then, and a 
far handsomer and pleasanter woman too. She 
looked so very handsome and so very pleasant 
on this particular evening, that Walter, who* 
doated on his mother beyond everything on 
earth, beyond even his dear books, felt more 
than ever proud of her as he answered, — 

' Why, mother, " it " means everything. It 
seems strange to think about all that has hap- 
pened. About our Ralph being married to 
Justine Le Plas, and coming here to live with us 
for ever this very evening, and our Lucy being 
gone away from us as Andre Le Plas's wife to 
live with them for ever. It seems as if we had 
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all been playing a game of " puss in the corner," 
as we used to do when we were children, and 
that in our play Justine and Lucy, and Ralph 
and Andr6, had got back into their wrong places. 
Not that I think, though, that any of them are 
in wrong places, for somehow it seems to me as- 
if every one of them was just where they ought 
to be ; only, as I say, it is very strange to think 
that this is no longer our Lucy's home, but that 
.she has really left it for another, and that Ju^^tine 
Le Plas — I beg her pardon, and Andre's too — 
I mean Justine Wynton, is coming here to take 
her place as your eldest daughter and our sister. 
But, " speak of the sun, and you '11 see his rays," 
and here they are, I do believe/ 

And sure enough the sound of feet along the 
path was evident enough, and no sooner was the 
door opened by a number of eager hands, than a 
tall, stout, ruddy-faced Englishman filled up the 
whole doorway with his sturdy presence, very 
much as his father had done in past days ; in- 
deed the first thought that came into the mother's 
mind when she saw him there was of his won- 
derful likeness to that father, and, as she remem- 
bered a somewhat similar scene to this which 
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had been enacted within that same cottage some 
thirty years since, tears of personal remembrance 
and past association struggled with the tears of 
motherly pride and emotion, with which she 
came forward to welcome her son and his wife. 
He was a manly fellow, was that son of hers, in 
mind the counterpart of herself, quick in per- 
ceiving, clear in judging, ready and resolved in 
acting ; in person just as like his father, broad 
and burly, stout and sturdy. So stout and 
sturdy was he, indeed, that he had to get himself 
well into the room before he could bring forward 
his bride, the slight, dark girl, who, throwing her 
arms with foreign warmth around good Dame 
Wynton's neck, said, amidst smiles and tears, 
and in perfectly good English, though with a 
pretty foreign accent, — 

' Here we are, dear mother; and Lucy is so 
happy at home, taking care of father : she told 
me to give you her dear, dear love, and I Ve 
promised her, mother, to try to be as good a 
daughter to you as I know she will be to father, 
— her father now as well as mine.* 

* And a good father indeed, Justine, my 
child,' replied Dame Wynton, warmly. 'The 
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Lord has been good to the child in giving her 
such an one to replace hin^ that He 's taken to 
Himself/ 

' And in giving a mother to me who had none 
before — at least, none on earth/ replied Justice. 

Dame Wynton sighed, *Ah, Justine/ she 
said, ' I wish I could be such a parent to you. ^6 
your dear father will be to my girl ; but I 'm not 
like him, and never shall be. To get so far on 
the right road as he is, one must set out early, 
and that 's just what I have not done ; but I '11 
do my best, God knows/ 

* Come, mother,' said Ralph, 'we all know 
what a good mother you Ve been to us, and what 
a good daughter and sister our Lucy has been in 
this house/ 

' So good,' interrupted Justine, 'that it 
quite frightens me to think of taking her place, 
and Andr^ said he felt almost like a culprit to- 
day in having run away with such a treasure/ 

* Fair exchange is no robbery, Justine,' said 
the thoughtful Walter, fixing a pair of admiring 
eyes on his bright young sister-in-law. 

* And comparisons are odious,' replied Ralph, 
laughing, 'which is another of our good old 
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English proverbs, quite as true as Walter's, if 
not quite as elegant And we 're as hungry as 
mother's tempting supper tells us we ought to 
be. I 'm sure, too, no one need talk about not 
being able to supply Lucy's place in the house if 
Bess and Moll are able to do her work as well as 
they have been doing here. Why ! how smart 
you've made the old place to be sure! And 
there 's some more of Walter's carpentering on 
tiie wall I see. And what a smart set of dinner 
things on the table. Tom must have been 
making no end of money at home, while I 've 
been away spending mine in merry-making — 
eh, Tom V 

And he held out his hand again to his brother 
Tom — his chief friend and companion — who 
answered, — 

* Well, you 've guessed right for once. Master 
Ralph. I 've got a new situation again on the 
works, and they 've raised my wages so high that 
I want mother to wish goodbye to the old place 
r— we could sell it easily now there are so many 
workmen in employ down here — and then you 
and I could build her a house nearer the town, 
where she could be always close to Lucy.' 
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* And you would be near somebody else/ in- 
terrupted Justine, her black eyes dancing with 
merriment, although not five minutes before they 
had been overflowing with tears, as they spoke 
of the dearly loved father whom she had just 
left, * that would be v^ry nice— ^ very nice indeed. 
Oh, Tom, Tom, one word for mother and Lticy- 
and two for yourself ! Well, and what does the 
dear mother say V 

' That she cannot make up her mind to leave 
the old place,' said Bess, mournfully; 'mother 
says she never could bear to live in any other 
home than this, not even to be near Lucy.' 

* It is the only home I have ever known, and 
your father died here, Bess,' said Dame Marion, 
gravely ; * and I 've a mind to breathe my last 
breath where he breathed his. The time may 
come, children,' and. she fixed her eyes especially 
on Ralph and Justine, standing as they were toge-^ 
ther, a little apart from the others, Ralph's strong 
arm round Justine's little waist, and her small 
head resting on the broad shoulder which it 
scarcely reached, * the time may come, children, 
when you '11 understand more of this than you 
can do now. Your father and I had shared the 
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same home on earth for near thirty years, and 
I *d have no heart in any other. No, no, let me 
live and die here ; and when I 'm gone it will still 
be time for you young ones to be bettering your- 
selves. We can't forget old times in the new 
ones, nor let our joys quite wash out our sorrows. 
It was in this room that your father died — died 
a happy, peaceful death, as you all know, bless- 
ing God with his last breath, and leaving us all 
to His good care ; and somehow the thought of 
that day of great sorrow has never seemed to 
come more home to me than it has done on this 
day of great joy.' 

And the good woman, who had gone through 
no small amount of mental emotion that day, 
what with parting with one dear daughter from 
the house, and welcoming another into it, re- 
lieved her over-full heart by a sudden burst of 
weeping. 

The young people had the greatest respect 
for mother's tears, no doubt because they so sel- 
dom saw them, and for a few seconds there was 
quite a solemn silence in the little room. Then 
Ralph left Justine to the care of Bess and Moll, 
with whom she was a special favourite, and 
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drawing his mother's arm in his, he led her. to 
the table, and himself reverently pronounced 
the blessing. A strong emphasis rested on those 
few words, 'Thank God, in Jesus' name, fo^ 
these aijtd a// His mercies/ and his eyes fell, qa 
Justine. All took their places round the tablq, 
and the family cheerfulness returned. ^ 

The meal over, and thanks again renderecj, 
JD^nie Wynton seated herself in her comfortable 
rocking-chair — a chair so like that old one of 
Le Pks*, that those who did not know of Wal- 
ler's clever capabilities of carpentering might 
have wondered how it could have been procured, 
without sending to France for it, — and drew 
Justine towards her. 

* Now tell me all about your father, child/ 
she said, talcing the little olive haiid, which, 
though so . small, had just the same peculia,r 
shape and colour as her father's — the day had 
l;>een when Dame Marion would have said that 
. such thin flimsy hands as that were no good at 
.aill. and she would warrant could do no work, 

V 

fbut she would not have said so now. Stroking 
the little hand tenderly, she said, * tell me all 
^bout bim^ and. about Marie, and the little ones, 
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especially my friend Christian- — the noblesti^ 
finest fellow that ever lived' 

'Ah/ interrupted Ralphs 'there's something 
to tell about Christian ; isn't there, Justine ? 
But begin in the right. place, as my mother asks^ 
and tell her all about your father and the new 
house — she's not seen it yet, you know; but we 
will take her over before many days are past. 
He's mightily comfortably settled, I can tell 
you, mother.' 

' And looking so well,' said Justine, speaking 
quite as easily as though she had been bom in 
England. ' I 've never seen father look better 
or brighter than he does now ; and he has got, 
as Ralph says, quite a grand house. He is 
higher in favour than ever with the Commis- 
sioners, though not higher than we, who know 
him, are sure he ought to be. Do you know, 
mother, the Commissioners thanked him the 
other day, when they had quite a grand public 
meeting, for all his services, especially for the 
wisdom he showed in always putting the right 
man in the right place, which they said had 
helped so much towards the prospering of the 
works. And after the meeting, one of them, 
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who is a great friend to father, told him that 
this had especial reference to Tom, and the clever 
way in which he had managed every business 
intrusted to him, and won over so many good 
workmen to serve under father. There, Tpm,*. 
she added, turning her merry black eyes towards 
him, ' there 's something more to make you wish 
to go up and live near them. But father says 
you can't be spared from these parts until all 
the work round here is finished.' 

'Which I should think it soon would be, 
judging from the way you've been getting on 
during the last month,' interrupted Ralph; 'why, 
there will soon be nothing of the old marsh left, 
and before long, we shall be as famous for our 
crops and our cattle down here as we used to be 
for our wild ducks and our reeds, to say nothing 
of the ague, which complaint, by the way, seems 
pretty well to have disappeared. Well, well, 
folks don't always know what is for their true 
good certainly, or we marsh people would have 
behaved very differently from what we did some 
years ago.' 

The wise Walter cast a reproving glance at his 
elder, but far less thoughtful, brother, as though 
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to warn him that this subject might not be, 

altogether agreeable to the mother's feelings. But 

Dame Wynton saw the look, and replied to it. 

'Bygones are bygones, it's true, Walter- 

b\it I like well enough to hear Ralph speak of 

tlie past as he did just now. The bygones oftenr 

• .' ' ■ . ' 

leave a taste behind them that is healthy enough^ 

and now that all that was so painful is forgotten 

in one way, it is well to remember it in another. 

Those very works that we thought in our folly 

* ■ ' * - . ' 

ahd in our ignorance — for it's ignorance that 
makes folly — those very works that we thought 
were going to be our ruin turned out our greatest 
rblessing, and led to the prospering of us all. 
Your dear father said so many times after that 
he and Le Plas came to be such friends. Yes,, 
it 's well sometimes to remember the past, though 
we won't think or talk of it now. What is it 
about my friend Christian, Justine?' 

' Oh, he is going to be a soldier, mother. A 
gentleman on the Commission saw him with 
father, and said he was fit for nothing else, he 
took such a fancy to him.' 

' No wonder,' replied Dame Wynton ; / there 
never was such a lad, I believe, so handsome and 
so brave.' 
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* I wish you could see how happy he is now/ 
replied Justine : ' he says there 's no life that 
€ver would have pleased him so well/ 

* And what does Marie say to it ?* asked all 
at once. 

' Oh, she is just as contented about that ^ 
she is about everything else that seems to conif 
in the way of God's ordering. She is a rare 
treasure is our Marie, always thinking of every 
one's interests except her own.' 

' It is a marvel to me/ said Dame Marion, 
'that some one has not carried off such a jewel 
before this out of good Mr. Le Plas' house into 
their own.' 

Justine laughed. 

* You don't know how many have tried to do 
so, dear mother. But Marie will never leave 
father, no, never. I believe her heart clings 
round him so tightly, that there is not the power 
on ea.rth that could unfasten it from him. Marie 
has lived for father all her life. Her one thought 
for long years and years has been to try and 
supply our mother's place to him. She seems 
to have found all her life in his. Her one earthly 
object has been to make his home happy to him,' 

' She has certainly succeeded then,' said 
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Ralph, *Tor such a home no one ever saw before, 
F do believe. It is just a model of comfort.* 

Which it certainly was. And at the moment 
that Ralph was pronouncing it to be so, Le Plas 
himself, and Marie herself, with their newly- 
niarried couple, Andr6 Le Plas, and his bonny 
bride, Lucy Wynton, and a tribe of younger 
brothers and sisters, were enjoying its comforts 
^s fully as could be, and eagerly talking of the 
absent ones, who were as eagerly talking of 
them. 

' Tom Wynton must finish the drainage work 
down in his part, and then come up here and 
work with me,' said Le Plas : ' he 's the cleverest 
fellow we have about the works now, and the 
steadiest too — a lad whom one can always de- 
pend upon, and who will make his way well in 
life.' 

At this speech a pair of bright eyes grew 
brighter still, and the deepened colour in An- 
gdlique's face seemed to say that Tom's way 
in life and hers were to be made together. 

Le Plas noticed this, and laid his hand on 
her head. ' There 's nothing to be ashamed of, 
Angelique, my child,' he said : ' any young 
woman may be proud of having such a young 
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m&n as Tom Wynton for her promised husband; 
any father may be thankful to feel that he has 
the prospect of giving his daughter to the care 
of. such a protector. There are very few young 
felk)ws to come up to Tom Wynton, whether 
it be in the matter of heart, of head, or of 
hands. But Justine has waited, and Andr6 has 
waited, and Ang^lique must wait, too, and then 
she also shall, please God, go to a happy home 
of her own — the third child that good Mrs. 
Wynton and I will have exchanged. What 
with those that are going,' and his eyes rested 
on Christian, a noble-looking lad of nineteen, 
with a fine face and figure, * and those that are 
gone, it is good of God to let me receive some 
in exchange, or soon our home, this fine house 
that has been granted to me, would be emptied 
of all the grown-up folks in it excepting myself 
and Marie.' 

* You must not let any one run away with 
Marie!' exclaimed the youngest girl, a gentle, 
delicate child, very like Angelique, and still 
more like her mother ; the pet of all the family, 
and the darling of her father's heart. ' You 
must never let any one run away with Marie.' 

* Marie will take care of that for herself. 
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Aim^e/ said Marie, quietly ; ' she is to live with 
father always.' 

' Yes, always,' repeated the child ; * Mari^ 
will never leave father, and Aim^e will never 
leave Marie.' And she drew her sister's 
liead towards her, and kissed fervently the dark 
hair, which was still so thick upon it, though 
b^inning already to be streaked with grey, 
perhaps because it had been so dark, or because 
in earlier life Marie had known cares and sorrows 
which had helped to make her older than hef 
years would warrant, and had left their marks 
behind them through all the happier days that 
had come after. * Marie must never, never go 
away, but live with father and me always, for 
ever and ever. Must not she, Lucy ?' she added, 
turning her black eyes appealingly on Lucy's 
fair face ; * must not she stay for ever and for 
ever.^' 

Instead of answering the child Lucy turned 
to Marie, — 'Oh, Marie!' she said, 'how strange 
that Aim^e should say that !* 

'Why.?' asked Le Plas. 

' Because father,' replied Marie, ' Lucy and 
I were talking only a few minutes ago of those 
very words. We were recalling this day ten 
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years ago— a day we both remember so well-- 
so very well.* 

* I remember it, too/ said Le Plas. ' I also 
have thought of it to-day/ 

'We had no home then/ continued Marie; 
' no shelter but the shed which dear Mrs. Wynton's 
goodness had procured for us; and there, this 
day ten years ago, when you had gone to the 
town on business, Lucy and I sat together 
learning to read the last sentence of the Lord's 
Prayer, and talking of the homes that were pre- 
pared in heaven for those who loved Jesus — 
homes which could never be destroyed, but 
which would last for ever and ever.* 

' As no earthly home can, however precious,* 
replied Le Plas. * Justine has gone to her new 
home. Lucy has arrived in hers. Both have 
had a warm welcome to their new place of 
abode, and both we trust will be blessed and 
happy in them. But these homes are of time, 
and, though bright and new to them now, must 
grow old and perish. The inheritance above 
alone is incorruptible, and undefiied, and fadeth 
not away. The eternal home, the "house not 
made with hands " — that alone is for ever and 
ever. Our greatest joy — and Le Plas joined 
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his hands as in fervent devotion — our greatest 
joy is in feeling that we — my family and Mrs. 
Wynton's — all and each of us, I earnestly be- 
lieve, are united together, not merely in earthly 
tonds, but in heavenly ones — that we shall be 
Qjie family — not only now, but for ever and 
ever. We are on our way to that heavenly home 
into which, once entered, there shall be no more 
going out' 

' Father is there now,' said Lucy ; ' we must 
not wish him back; but if we could have had 
him with us to-day, it seems as if our. happiness 
would have been perfect' 

' And if mother had been here, too,' said 
Ang^lique. She regretted the words as soon 
as she had said them, but she need not have 
done so. His wife was too present to his mind 
at all times for Le Plas' heart ever to be grieved 
by any such reverent mention of her. 

' Happiness is never quite complete on earth, 
my children,' he said ; ' it is not meant that it 
should be. If it were, who would long as they 
ought to do for the better home above, for the 
one family gathered round the Father in heaven ; 
for the coming of His glorious kingdom ; for the 
entire fulfilment of His holy will. Satisfied Ayith 
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the bread of earth, we should no longer aspire 
to the marriage feast of the Heavenly Bride- 
groom, when, all trespasses forgiven, all earthly- 
injuries forgotten, all temptations past, delivered 
from all evil, we should enter into the glorious 
kingdom of our Lord, "to realise, as we never, 
can do until then, the greatness of his goodness, 
the perfection of His power, and the grandeur 
of His glory. May God in His mercy bring us 
one and all to that bliss. And He will do so. 
What He hath promised, that will He perform. 
The dearest ties on earth must be broken — the 
sweetest joys on earth must perish. Heavenly 
bonds and heavenly joys last always. God give 
us to enjoy them, for ever and ever. He said 
these words reverently and solemnly. 

Marie and Lucy both repeated them after 
him, 'for ever and ever.' There was a pause, 
and then every one joined in the solemn * Amen' 
s which the father added. 
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